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MEAL BONDS 
Feed the Hungry 


5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 


Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—‘“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 

ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
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Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 

In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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BY FATHER PAUL 


TO CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS © 


This Month 


Way of the Cross. St. Luke re- 

cords these words of the Saviour 
after the Resurrection about suffer- 
ing: “O foolish ones and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the al 
prophets have spoken! Did not the CH 
Christ have to suffer these things bi 
before entering into his glory?” In 
other words, Christ’s cross is the 
central fact explaining the route from this world to eternal life. Scripture 
presents us with the fact of the cross, and this fact overcomes all the 
opposition that our little human minds can put up in opposition. 

Our cover picture shows the outdoor crucifixion scene at Graymoor. 
Our first article, Memo for Lent, is by Robert T. Reilly, public relations 
director at Creighton University. The second article on Lent, Why Suf- 
fering? is by Ralph Thomas, S.A., Editor of THe Lamp. Page 4. 


ui ard a prite: 


Crucifix at St. Christopher’s Inn 


Importance of Co-Ops. That cooperatives are an essential element in 

the social and religious improvement of Latin America is the gist of 
the article by Father Harvey Steele, $.F.M., who has spent more than 12 
vears doing this work in Latin America. Page 8. 


» Catholic Reading Month. February is traditionally the time of emphasis 
on reading. John J. Delaney, Editor of Image Books at Doubleday, 
brings us up to date on the state of reading among Catholics. Page 12. 


Need For More Jobs. The rising cost of living in the past ten years has 

caused many heads of families to seek employment in a second job— 
a practice known as “moonlighting.” Edward M. Ryan, Editor of Publi- 
cations for the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, reviews the pros and cons 
of “moonlighting.” Page 14. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP:‘An Irish Journey.” Daphne 
D.C. Pochin-Mould tells how her travels through Ireland brought about 
her conversion from agnosticism to the faith. 
“rift” 


“Moscow and Peking.” Reports of a Chinese-Soviet are analyzed 


by a Washington monitor. 


At Children’s Hospital. At the Hospital of the Child Jesus near the 
Dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, Father Germanus Tomaino, S.A., Chaplain, 
talks with some young patients. 











Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“In grateful appreciation for the 
continued blessing of good 
health and other favors granted 
me, I send the enclosed offer- 
ing to St. Anthony’s Bread 
Fund and will continue to send 
a like donation for each month 
for the rest of my life.” 


L.E.C. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


LETTERS 





Avoided Operation 


Dear Father: I am enclosing ten dollars 
which I promised to send to St. Anthony 
for a favor received. The money is for 
bread for the poor. I asked St. Anthony 
to pray for me, that I would not have 
to go to be operated on and my prayers 
were answered. Thanks to dear St. An- 
thony. You may publish this in THe 
Lamp. I am a steady reader of your 
magazine and enjoy reading it very 
much. Mrs. M. D. 


Health Better 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for $10 
which I promised to St. Anthony. My 
husband has been ailing for over a year 
and after many prayers to St. Anthony 
he is just beginning to show some signs 
of improvement. We are most grateful 
to St. Anthony for many favors—particu- 
larly this one. Mrs. C. E. S. 


Blazer 
Dear Father: This offering is the fulfil- 
ment of my second promise this year. 

In June I lost an expensive wool blazer 
jacket and didn’t miss it until September. 
After retracing activities when I wore the 
jacket I realized I had worn it last while 
helping to conduct a rummage sale for 
the benefit of our church. The irony of 
the whole thing is that the rummage sale 
was unsuccessful and articles left over 
were taken to another city where another 
sale was conducted. 

To find the jacket amongst the second 
hatch of unsold articles was surely a 


miracle. Ee. C; 


Tractor Accident 
Dear Father: I am a 15 year old boy 
who had a tractor accident eight months 
ago. I was sitting on top of the tractor 
fender when another tractor by accident 
pushed the one I was on. My shirt was 
caught and I was pulled in and wedged 
between the tracts and fender. As a result 
I had a broken pelvis and an almost com- 
pletely destroyed arm. I was on the 
critical list for several days and for two 
months I was in the hospital. At the time 
of my accident my mother invoked St. 
Anthony and asked him to intercede to 
Our Lord that I would be spared. 
Well, Father, here I am very thankful 
to God for my life and my arm. The 
doctors were going to amputate my arm 
but changed their minds. Now I am 
going to school and I can work with my 


arm. It has many big scars but I want 
them there to remind me that God loves 
us. That’s why he works such miracles. I 
hope you can publish this soon in St. 
Anthony’s column in THe Lamp, J.J.H. 


Negative 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a check 
which I promised if an examination for 
cancer proved negative. It did and ] 
wish to have this letter published in 
Tue Lamp in thanksgiving. I made 
Novenas to St. Anthony, St. Anne, St. 
Joachim, St. Joseph, Blessed Martin, 
Infant of Prague and also St. Theresa. 
Many thanks to them all. Mrs. G.M. 


Other Favors 

Dear Father: I am sending a small dona- 
tion in thanksgiving for favors received 
from St. Anthony and the Blessed 
Mother. If possible publish this in THe 
Lamp. My son who was seeking a re- 
ligious vocation entered this month 
(Feb.) I know it was St. Anthony who 
directed his steps to a holy life, also Our 
Blessed Mother. My daughter also got 
an apartment within her means, all 
thanks to St. Anthony and the Blessed 
Mother. Mrs. W. E. 


Law Degree 
Dear Father: Enclosed is five dollars 
which I promised St. Anthony, together 
with a letter of publication if he granted 
me a favor. I asked St. Anthony to in- 
tercede to Our Blessed Lord to help 
my son in his final six months at law 
school as he had obtained a part time 
position to his liking in October. He re- 
ceived his law degree last month and is 
now a full time employee with his firm 
at a fine salary. I am so happy and most 
grateful to good St. Anthony. 

Mrs. A. B. O'C. 


St. Anthony's Bread 
Dear Father: Please find enclosed a long 
overdue offering in sincere thanksgiving 
for a very special intention granted my 
husband and me....I am deeply grate- 
ful for this help and will continue to 
pray to this great Saint in thanksgiving 
and perhaps for future needs. 

It is also to THE Lamp magazine that 
I owe an expression of gratitude as it was 
through this magazine that I discovered 
“St. Anthony’s Bread Fund” which is, 
I believe, a most worthy cause. 

Mrs. P.A. 











If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ibles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
oriesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
idvance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 








3st. Matthias: $2480.00 
st. Blase: ee 

jur Lady of Lourdes: —__ ES 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem: isecksnanesaie . 58.00 
st. Anthony: _ 4008.08 


Mrs. KH, L.I.. N.Y , $1; Mrs. EM, Fla., $3: Mr. 
TB, N.Y., $5; Mrs. DM, L.I., N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
a Japan, Pe a EB, Conn., $10; JK. Mass., $1; 
HU, Conn., $3; Miss FB, Ohio, $2; JH, 

-Y., $5; Mrs. JW,'N.J., $5; MK, N.Y., $10: 
Mrs. JM, Mich., $2: AS, ‘Cal., $2; Mr. & Mrs. 
CD, N.J., $2; Mrs. JZ, Cal., $3: Miss wr, Sut., 
N.Y., Fg Mrs. AW, Pa., $5; MA, N.J., $5; Mr. 


EK, $1; Mrs. JB, Mich., $1;'MP, Mass.. $1 

st. Rophad ment ; 1739.66 
Mrs. MN, Mich. “$10; Anon, $10. 

infant of Prague: 675.59 
Mrs. KB, N.J., $1; Miss FB, Ohio, $2; Mr. & 

Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; J. Fam., Pa., $1. 

jur Lady of Perpetual Help: 3822.80 
Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2. 

Sacred Heart: haceaocnsicgh 4674.38 
Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; MM, N.Y.. $1: Mr. & 


Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; Mrs. JK, N.Y., $4; CV, N.Y., 
$25. 

st. Jude: ’ 1896.52 
Cc B, 





N. 

* M 
Me., $4; Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss 2. 
St. Rita eas ccnpeercecns: DEMOS 
RD, PR. ~ $10; “Mr. & Mrs. CM. ».R., $5 
Father Paul: _ 2046.19 
AR, Mass., 
ss. Dymvhna & Peregrin: 3404.47 


Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; HO, N.Y., $3; Mr. & Mrs. 
CD, N.J., $2. 

St. Joseph: 219.84 
Mrs. ED, N.H., $5; MM, N.Y., $1; Mr. GA, N.Y., 
$50; DB, Cal., $5; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2. 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 2947.45 
MS, N.J., $1; JC, Tll., $5. 

Our Lady of the Atonement: __ 4298.89 
LF, Ind., $.35. 

Our Lady of Fatima: 1405.00 
MM, N.Y., $1. 

Immaculate Conception: saiscataeas 1119.70 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $1; AW, N.Y., $5. 

Our Sorrowful Mother: 721.32 

Our Lady of Prompt Succor: - 492.60 

Our Lady of the Rosary: _......._....._._.__... 308.25 

Our Lady of Victory: 111.50 

Our Lady of La Leche: : 49.00 

Our Lady of Faith: is 32.00 

All Saints: : Ss | 
Miss JF, Md., $5. 

St. Maria Goretti: eentenee 811.60 
F, Pa., $10; JS, Minn., $5 

St. Francis of Assisi: - viecidnnepecaaaaiode _ ae 
Mrs. GM, Mass., $1. 

Brother Andre: __.. eeianalaiaimeneierctlaesiaoeie 305.62 
AS, N.Y., $2. 

Pius XII: sil choi sebeambelieninass 36.00 

Blessed Sacrament: 781.08 
Mrs. EM, N.Y., $2. 

St. Christopher: einiice ... 699.90 
MO, 


Ill., $25; Mrs. JZ, Cal. $2. 
.. Gerard ga a . 
ass 


$5. 
St. An 
Mr. a “Sars. “CD, a $2. 
St. John the Apost 
Venerable Catherine “Teitawitha: 
St. Bridget of Ireland 
St. Mary Magdalene: 
Sacred Head: 
Most Holy Trinity: 
Pope Pius XI: 








Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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THe NuMBER of people that each priest reaches through his 
preaching and his ministry is not very great. But through his 
Mass he can influence souls all over the world. 

The reason is obvious: It is Jesus Christ Himself who, re- 
newing His redemptive sacrifice through the hands of a priest, 
ofters to His Father this triumphant prayer: “Hallowed be Thy 


”» 


name ... Thy kingdom come . . . Thy will be done . 

How else can otherwise unexplainable conversions be ac- 
counted for except by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? It is the 
chalice which cries to heaven for mercy, for it overflows with the 
Precious Blood: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

A priest’s mission has both its starting point and its crowning 
grace in his daily Mass. Saintly priests such as St. Francis Xavier, 
the Curé of Ars, and St. Vincent dePaul offered Mass with such 
fervor that the sublime prayer of Jesus at the Last Supper came 
to be realized in the fruits of their labors: “Holy Father, . . . that 
they may be one even as we are.” (John 17:11). 

Were it not for the redemptive power of those Masses said 
throughout the whole world it is difficult to imagine what a 
frightful condition would overcome all of mankind. The world 
would certainly break asunder. 

Through your participation in the Mass and_ your 
support of candidates for the priesthood, you cooperate in 
bringing the Saviour and His blessings to the 





world. 
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The suffering of other people interests us, but we scheme 


to avoid it in our own lives. We do not look beyond 


suffering to its 


eternal reward 


LEAVE: 


4 TM 
OF SACRIFICE 


The Six Week Memo 


by Rosert T. REILLy 


Lent begins in humiliation. It ends in triumph. 
And for its six-week duration it charts a course 
that no Catholic can ignore. For the lesson is pain 
and suffering and sacrifice—all leading to redemp- 
tion. This is a hard lesson to absorb. 

Before lunch on Ash Wednesday, the smudge 
on the forehead will disappear. By the first coffee 
break, we'll have forgotton the grim reminder, “And 
into dust you shall return.” These most significant 
facts of our faith will be crammed into our busy 
schedules, momentarily tolerated and then dis- 
missed. 

Forty days follow. Six weeks of opportunity. 
Then the last somber days before the crucifixion 
when the altar is draped in purple and we make 
one of our rare reflections on the Stations of the 
Cross. Finally comes the supreme homily. 

“Why do we call that day “Good” on which 
Christ died so horrible a death?” inquires the Balti- 
more Catechism. The response is the basis of the 
Catholic religion—the concept of salvation through 
sacrifice. 

Yet, of all Christian concepts, this seems the 
most alien to our present society. Suffering and 
sacrifice are regarded as purgatorial, cruel, even 
undemocratic. We are constantly devising means 
to remove all semblance of pain or deprivation. 
Some of it is progress. A good deal of it is spiritually 
decadent. 

The sophistication and the variety in our lives 
are hard to combat. We can choose to sacrifice or 
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not to sacrifice in areas where our forebears had no 
option. But this freedom makes the choice both 
more difficult and more meritorious. 

Before you can preach that “man does not live 
by bread alone,” it is desirable that the listeners 
first have some bread. But when they are filled and 
the fragments have been gathered up, may we dis- 
cuss this truth or must they leave for home? Must 
they characterize individually our sated society? 
Now we have bread that is sliced, wrapped, 
twisted, toasted, sprinkled with poppy seed, artifici- 
ally whitened and cheerfully delivered to our door. 
No need for miracles. This is the modern miracle of 
America. 

The illustrations embrace not only the staples of 
life but all aspects of automation, push-button tun- 
ing, electric blankets, vehicular golf course trans- 
portation and everything packaged from _ instant 
rutabagas to diaper service. An entire phrase of 
scientific research is devoted to making corpses look 
more lifelike. 

There is merit in progress, of course, but ad- 
vances call for more willpower, not less. Civil De- 
fense authorities tell us that—in the event of atomic 
war—millions will die who need not have died. 
They will be unprepared to survive, unwilling to 
struggle. This fatalism already permeates the coun- 
try. When destruction comes, will we come prayer- 
fully out of the rubble or will we go weeping into 
eternity? 

No nation and no individual ever became great 
on tranquilizers. No soul will be saved without 
penance...We must learn to accept these facts as 
positive directions, not negative afflictions. Sacri- 
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fice may be something endured but it is principally 
something consecrated, something offered. 

Sacrifice transcends generosity. You cannot be 
renerous with God. And our laudable record as a 
sation sharing with other nations is no substitute for 
ersonal mortification. Generosity means giving 
reely of our own largesse but without any neces- 
ary deprivation or sanctification. It may proceed 
rom habit or pressure, or carelessness. It may pro- 
eed from a vague desire to help the less fortunate 
vithout relating this sentiment to God. This quality 
von favorable angelic billing for Abou Ben Adhem 
n Hunt’s poem but it may not be enough for God. 

Generosity, in other words, comes easy to us. 


We do not spare our benevolence—if we do not 
deny ourselves. We are interested in average con- 
tributions, average labor, average scholarship, aver- 
age religious fervor. We approach sacrifice as if the 
average were the goal instead of perfection. In 
other areas—dress, furnishings, position, intellect, 
culture, liberalism and card games—we seek to ex- 
cell. But penance is savored cautiously, lest it take 
hold and embarrass us. Saints are all right in the 
liturgical calendar kut have no place in a modern 
almanac. Even the outlined fish are a source of 
chagrin. 

On a recent train trip I chanced to sit behind 
some Lithuanian immigrants who arrived in Amer- 


rouped reverently around the Crucifix these Sisters pray together as they make the Way of the Cross. Among religious orders the Way of 
e Cross is made in common every Friday of the year in imitation of Christ’s sorrowful journey which He made on the first Good Friday 
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ica via Australia. There were three small children 
with straight white hair and two hardy peasant- 
type parents. Their belongings were in cardboard 
cartons; their clothing was ill-fitting and unstylish. 
Yet, throughout the day their ecstatic comments 
about the passing landscape made you conscious of 
the immigrant dram which native Americans ignore. 

When night came, the porter passed through, 
selling pillows. The white haired children pleaded 
in Cockney accents for pillows like the other travel- 
lers had. The father shook his head and they settled 
glumly but uncomplaining in the seats. Then the 
parents looked at one another and quietly examined 
the contents of their small cloth pocketbook. They 
called to the porter and asked him the price. Again 
the consultation and again the probing of the little 
purse. Finally the father doled out the sum required 
for three pillows. He gave them to the children. 

Here were a few things to philosophize about 
in the dark. First, few Americans ever ask the price 
of anything before they buy. Secondly, American 
sentiment would ordinarily be moved to buy the 
pillows for the youngsters without regard for the 
parents’ embarrassment or their opportunity for 
sacrifice. 

Perhaps a third topic should be added. The 
chance for example would have been lost. This is 
true because sacrifice and suffering are communal 
things and they have both specific and general ef- 
fects in the Mystical Body. Otherwise there would 
be little accomplished by celibacy, by contempla- 
tion. The cloistered nun would have no reason for 
existence. The crippled “Sit-Ins” would be a mock- 
ery of God’s justice. The affairs of the world would 
be largely unexplainable. 

In the corner of a ward at a local home for 
homeless and abandoned children lies a little Negro 
boy named Raymond. He is two, deserted, and 
without any arms or legs. When feeding time ar- 
rives, he smiles and slowly turns himself over by 
using his shoulder and hip muscles and his stumps of 
arms. It is pathetic but it is inspiring, too. You can- 
not help but ask why God permits such a series 
of misfortunes to befall an innocent youngster. But 
to doubt is to misunderstand sacrifice. God loves 
him and God uses him. Without this concept, there 
is no reason for Raymond. With this concept, his 
suffering becomes part of a Divine Plan and each 
difficult twisting of his body may bring grace to a 
distant and anonymous soul. 

Not too many years ago, a handicapped child 
was regarded as punishment for the sins of parents. 
Old women would cluck at a blind infant and men 
would mutter darkly in the pubs. We have outlived 
these superstitions but the Age of Science has re- 
placed suspicion with pity and repugnance. We are 
more afraid of our infirmities than we are proud 
of our strength. Courage has come to be regarded 
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as a ninth hour exercise or as a prerogative of the 
few. 

Yet there is something about suffering that at- 
tracts all of us. In other persons, real or fictional. 
it interests us. But we scheme to avoid it in our own 
lives. We cannot look beyond the pain and priva- 
tion. 

We have examined extreme examples. Ours 
need not be as grave but they should be as signifi- 
cant. Marriage is replete with adjustment and sacri- 
fice. The bedtime story by a busy father can be 
sanctified. So can the weary mother’s frosted cup- 
cakes and the teenager’s cheerful obedience. What 
about the family rosary, which takes organization 
as well as piety? There is fast and abstinence, dail) 
Mass, support for Catholic education, the accept 
ance of each child as God’s will—these are sacrifices 
These invite God into our lives as a reason foi 
things, not as a mere prohibition against sin. 

This is what Lent is all about. It concerns suf 
fering and death and sacrifice and love. Perhaps 
above all, the message is love. 

Like the puppet-show spectators in the motion 
picture “Lili,” God tells us every moment that hx 
cares about us. He is interested in every action ws 
perform, every word we utter, every thought we 
entertain. His is a personal interest, more intimati 
than wife or mother. The failure in arithmetic, the 
lost ball game, the disappointment in love, th« 
financial struggle, the lapse into sin. He knows then 
all and grieves with us. He recognizes penance and 
he rewards suffering. 

If life is truly a test for us, there should be mor 
to it than God’s absence. A Catholic life should b: 





Dressed in sackcloth, Pilgrim Michael Turner of England falls + 
his knees in prayer at the famed Grotto of Lourdes in Franc 
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one of essential sacrifice because he—and all man- 
kind—has a destiny beyond this universe. Problems 
an only be resolved with this end in mind. Suf- 
‘ering can only be endured with this goal in view. 
Monsignor Escriva, in “The Way,” exhorts his 
eaders: “Let us bless pain; Love pain; Sanctify 
vain... Expiation; this is the path that leads to 
Jife.” 

There are six weeks of Lent, then a death and a 
‘esurrection. Pause a moment at Holy Thursday. 
Chere is Christ instituting the Holy Eucharist, per- 
yetuating His sacrifice for all eternity. He says, “As 
ften as you shall do these things, in memory of Me 
hall you do them.” 

And Judas was thinking of the thirty pieces of 
ilver. Tt 


Why Suffering? 


1y RALPH THoMas, S.A. 


To suffer, to carry one’s cross, is not to follow a 
ounsel of perfection. It is to fulfill a commandment. 
This may come as a surprise. But it is taught by 
Christ in these straight words: “If anyone wishes to 
ome after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
ross daily and follow me.” Luke 9:23 “He who does 
iot carry his cross and follow me, cannot be my 
disciple.” Luke 14:27 

Why suffering? Is not God good? Does He not 
have sorrow at the anguish and heartbreaks of His 
poor creatures? These are questions which many 
good people sometimes ask themselves. These ques- 
tions are asked—sometimes subconsciously—in times 
of trial. 





appist monks rise at 2 A.M. daily and file into chapel for prayers 
d Mass until dawn. At dawn a period of manual labor begins 
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No Christian should harbor such questions. If 
God is not good, where is goodness to be found? If 
the sun were not bright, how could any ray of light 
have existence? If God were not good, how could 
the notion of goodness even find its way into our 
souls? 

God is by nature good. “Think of the Lord and of 
His goodness,” says the writer of the Book of Wis- 
dom. 

Yet the question ‘is still asked: If God is good, if 
He is the Source and boundless Ocean of goodness, 
why is there so much suffering? Why is suffering 
so long? Why? Why? And the question goes on... 
Why? 

This question can only be answered if we fix 
sight on the Crucifix and on Him Who is suspended 
by the nails. 

How long did He suffer? The author of the 
Imitation of Christ tells us that “the whole life of 
Christ was a cross and a martyrdom.” 

And the sufferings of His Mother Mary—how 
long did they last? They went on until the day when 
she was carried by angels to heaven. 

During Lent we are given the opportunity to 
re-enact the scenes of Christ’s Way of the Cross. 
When the saints meditated on Christ’s scourging, 
crowning with thorns, or carrying the cross, they 
themselves went through an agony. And the cruci- 
fixion: the very soul feels itself dying. 

The sadness of soul which Christ underwent was 
a sadness which he said could bring death to Him. 
If Jesus said, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death,” 
we know that this sorrow was so vehement, so 
piercing that it was sufficient (Cont. on page 30) 





Two young boys stand before a 125-year-old Crucifix near Mitten- 
wald, Bavaria. In the background are the snowy German Alps 
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by HARVEY STEELE, S.F.M. F I E L D S 
The dire need of Cooperatives in Latin America 


is told by a missionary who spent 13 years there 





T was October 19, 1949 at 36 Avenida Bolivar, and even Catholic priests. The merchant was 
the central residence of the Padres de Scarboro opposed because the Cooperative store ate into his 
in Santo Domingo. At 4:00 p.m. a lady ‘phoned profits; the Masons were critical because the Co- 
asking for Padre Pablo. The voice over the operative movement was bringing prestige to the 
phone said, “I’m Senora Miguel Garcia. You don't Church; the loan-sharks were violently bitter be- 
know me, Padre. I just want to tell you that I have cause the Credit Unions brought an end to their 
been hearing a great deal of favorable comment exploitations; the priests were critical because they 
about the Cooperatives that you are organizing to had heard of the Co-op failures and the money that 
help poor people. I think it is wonderful. You know was lost or stolen, and did not know much of the 
Padre, so many of our people have the impression benefits of the movement. 
that priests are only interested in squeezing money Such opposition is to be expected to new ideas 
from the people. Your work is bringing a new and social movements but in no way should it dis- 
prestige and love for the Church. May the good courage the promotion of social programs so much 
Lord bless it.” needed by the people and so encouraged by the 
Senora Garcia was referring to the first Credit Popes. The great labor of the missioner is to teach 
Unions in Santo Domingo. Many others like this good “all things whatsoever I have told you,” said Ow 
lady praised these social works and the good they did Lord. To go to the mission field and to baptize is 
for poor families. Naturally there were critics and not enough. Baptism alone only makes nominal 
enemies too. They were from among all classes, Christians who will never establish the living Church. 
merchants and Masons, loan-sharks and professionals, The sincere missioner must, like St. Paul, “become 


all things to all men,” which means helping and 
teaching his people in all their needs, be they 
material or spiritual. Most of the miracles of Our 
Lord were directed to the material needs of the 
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Rugged individualism denies 
this teaching about cooperation by 
opposing man’s mutual solidarity 


The background of the cooperative 
idea is the doctrine that all men are 
co-responsible for their common destiny 
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people, to feeding them and to curing their ills. 
Christ gave the people material bread to lead them 
to the “Bread of Life.” To condemn this material 
ipproach is bad religion and worse pedagogy. The 
ipernatural life of man is only real when it is 
iilt on a solid natural basis. 

The development of this natural basis demands 
at the missioner be, first of all, a good neighbor to 
s people. If he fails as a good neighbor, even 
ough his teaching methods are perfect, his results 
ill be poor. The good teacher must move the 
arts of his pupils before he can activate their 
iinds. If the missioner is content to work merely 
wr his people instead of with them, he will only be 
ie “official” priest. To prove that he is a good 
eighbor, he must be willing to work with the people 
1 solving their material needs. Only after he has 
on their hearts can his teaching bring results. 

The easiest and most effective way of doing 


nm 
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this is by striving to interest his people in Credit 
Unions and Cooperatives as a means of solving their 
economic problems. The techniques of Cooperatives 
have been used successfully for a century in most 
parts of the world. They have been praised by 
Popes and Churchmen. Their principles of Co- 
operatives are Christian and democratic. They build 
men of character and bring unity to society. The 
tudy club methods of Cooperatives cultivate the 
natural virtues and bring responsibility to their 
members. 

Among the natural virtues, justice stands out as 
he core of the Cooperative movement. The end of 
he Cooperative movement is to bring social and 
conomic justice to society. More than this, Co- 
peratives are an excellent way to teach members 
istice and honesty. The greatest social need in 
atin America is for justice. Millions of farmers do 
1ot own land. Their existence is worse than the 
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Through Cooperatives thousands 
of families have become self- 
supporting poultry farmers 






slavery of their ancestors. At least the slaves had the 
guarantee of their masters that they would not die 
of starvation. The Communists are exploiting these 
hatreds, and promising to bring justice. They are 
using the truth of the situation as a basis for false 
promises. The promises of the Church are true, but 
often it fails to preach the truth effectively. 

Those who think that charity can be a substitute 
for justice are in error. Charity in this case is odious 
and brings only hatred to its donors. Poor people, 


































of the community discuss 
economic problems of the area 








like poor nations, sense the difference between 
charity and justice. Charity is the Christian answer 
for destitution, for people who are unable to help 
themselves; social justice is the Christian’s answer 
to poverty. Cooperatives are manifestations of social 
justice. They are not charitable organizations. Good 
Cooperatives demand good business organization 
and administration. By means of good adult educa- 
tion programs, even barely literate people have 
proven successful in all types of Cooperative 
business. 

A further advantage of the Cooperative approach 
is that it provides a contact with Latin American 
men, who so often shy away from the missioner. 
Sermons and Sacraments, in his opinion, are for 
women. He is proud of his masculinity and his role 
as bread-winner. The Latin-American male Catholic 
thinks of his religion as he does of his nationality. 
He acquired both at birth. He (Cont. on page 30) 
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Outside this Cooperative store members 




































EDITORIALS 


Lenten Summons 


>For a person to rid himself of his faults is the most difficult thing in the 
world. So frequently a predominent fault persists and continues to spoil the 
beauty of lives which in other respects are disciplined and brave. For example, a 
scholar through unremitting toil carries on steady achievement in his field, but 
at the same time he is unable (it seems) to conquer an absurd impulse to vanity. 
Another man gives generously to charitable causes, but he cannot overcome a 
feeling of disgust for the poor and needy. A devout Catholic rises early to 
attend weekday Mass, but while in church his mind is occupied with one great 
series of distractions. 

Then again, faults can so easily pose as virtues. Cowardice in a person 
will mask itself as the mark of a cautious, conservative man. Economy will be the 
mask of the miser when he deprives his dependents of needed necessities. Justice 
will be the byword of him who seizes an opportunity for vengeance. And so it goes. 

This apparent contradiction can be found in our own lives as well as in 
the lives of others. Only in the lives of the Saints have human beings attained 
(through grace) a degree of perfection which is heroic and without self- 
contradiction. 

The decision to strive wholeheartedly for perfection is a step which is of 
the greatest importance and which involves the greatest difficulty. It means 
taking stock of our position and embarking on an adventure. 

During Lent we are particularly summoned to this stocktaking of faults and 
adventure in virtue. Every day from Ash Wednesday to Good Friday is a reminder of 
this summons. 


Aid to Education 


>More federal aid for education is in the news these days. And there are few who 
would deny funds for a purpose which involves the future of young America. The 
public school system should be equipped to give a first rate education suitable 
for the age of science. 

For American Catholics, who desire not only the best in scientific training 
for their children but a solid religious training besides, the same difficulty 
of raising funds for education exists. They are not only plagued with the same 
difficulties that harass all communities, public or private, that support schools, 
but they are faced with the fact that there aren't enough private resources to 
build and maintain a school system large enough to provide for all Catholic 
children and provide for them adequately. 

The reason why American Catholics have built the largest school system ever 
established anywhere any time is briefly this: The whole truth, the complete reali- 
zation of Christianity, should enter into every phase of human life. A good 
religious education not only completes, but transforms, all the rest of one's 
studies and one's schooling. 

In order to maintain schools in which the most important truths--namely, 
religious truths--are taught, Catholics must support not only their own schools, 
but also contribute a full share to the public school system. 

In St. Louis, Mo., a nonsectarian association, the Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, has been organized to work for the rights of free choice in education. 
Inspired by the motto "A Fair Share for Every Child," CEF proposes a tuition- 
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certificate plan through which the individual student is free to bring his share 
of the general educational fund to the school of his choice. Besides, there is a 
growing Protestant realization that their children need more religious training 
tian that provided by a once-a-week Sunday School. As Episcopalian Edward McCrady, 
president of the University of the South, says--"Unfortunately our tax supported 
eiucational system has mistaken freedom of religion for freedom from religion." 


Clarity and Charity 


»>[t is agreed that the atmosphere of relations between Catholics and other 
1ristians have become more cordial in the past few years. This increased friend- 
ness may be taken as an indication of a widespread longing for religious unity 

i. the world. 

Nevertheless, as Cardinal Bea, S.J., states in the Italian magazine, 
vilta Catolica, solid principles are necessary for guidance in the contacts 
tween people of different faiths. 

The first principle is the necessity not only of personal certainty and 
irmness of faith but: aiso of the clear recognition of the duty completely to 

-3fend the integrity of Catholic doctrine, for as Cardinal Bea states, “the unity 
’ Christians cannot be made a reality at the cost of a betrayal of the truth." 

The second principle is charity towards our separated brethren, for 
-hrough Baptism they have indeed become members of the Mystical Body of Christ 

end thereby His children, albeit prevented from making complete use of the privi- 

leges that as such they possess, since they are visibly divided from this Body." 

"The love of the Church towards them," continues the Cardinal, "is thus 

also full of deep grief and great affliction. It is the love of a bleeding heart." 

‘In the difficult field of relations with those outside the Church the 

utmost care must be taken to "avoid any gesture or behaviour that could arouse 

doubt in the faith..., that could lead to dangerous confusion imperilling the 
clarity and purity of the faith, and that could encourage a certain false peace- 
ableness or indifference which on the one hand brings into prominence what is 
common to one’s own faith and that of a Christian but non-Catholic group while on 
the other hand failing to clarify the differences...." 





Space Anniversary 


> January 31 of this year marked the third anniversary of America's entry into the 
space age. On that day Explorer I was successfully orbited. Previously, on 
October 4, 1957, the Russians had put Sputnik I into orbit and on November 3 of 
the same year Sputnik II went up with the dog, Laika. So far the total ‘number of 
satellites sent into space are nine Russian and 31 American. 

Is this a kind of gigantic fireworks display or are there practical 
results to be gained from these space adventures? 

According to America's leading rocket authority, Wernher von Braun, several 
practical effects stem from space satellites including 1) communications 
2) weather reports 3) prevention of surprise attack and, of course, 4) prestige. 

Recently the American Telephone and Telegraph Company announced plans to 
place in orbit a whole fleet of commercial communications satellites. Above the 
earth's atmosphere, and unaffected by the earth's curvature, a satellite can relay 
radio and television signals to any spot on the globe. Jamming, so widely prac- 
ticed by Communist countries, will be impossible. 

The new camera-carrying “weather eye" satellite known as Tiros will soon 

> relaying accurate and prompt forecasts of storms and tornadoes. 

It is hoped that Midas, the advance-warning satellite to guard against 
cirprise missile attack will be able to do its assigned job. 

All the peoples of the world are watching the space contest between us and 
tne Russians. We must continue these explorations even as a matter of prestige. 

Finally, space exploration enables us to advance in the knowledge of the 


orks of the Creator. 


* 
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February, which is Catholic Book Month, finds book-lovers gathering 
around the famous stalls near Notre Dame 


MONG the controversial topics constantly 
cropping up in discussions of American 
Catholicism is the extent of reading by 
Catholics in the United States. Not too long 

ago the statement “Catholics don’t read” was widely 
accepted as a fact in publishing circles. Today a 
modified plaint is proposed by certain segments of 
the Catholic literary world, that is, that American 
Catholics, if and when they do read, do not read 
books of literary merit and that good (in the literary 


A controversial question 


is answered by an editor 
of Catholic books 








Of the 16,000 books published in the United States last year abou 
900 were books of Catholic interest 


Catholic-interest titles high on the list it is obvious 
that somebody must be reading these Catholic books. 
To mention but a few of these titles, I need but 
point to the books of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Thomas Merton’s SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
and SIGN OF JONAS, Fulton Oursler’s GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD, Graham Greene’s THE 
HEART OF THE MATTER and THE END OF 
THE AFFAIR, and of more recent vintage THE 
NUN’S STORY by Katherine Hulme and THE 


Do Catholics 
REALLY Read? 


by JOHN J. DELANEY 


meaning) books are usually ignored by the Catholic 
reading audience. These charges have been bandied 
about so recklessly that it might be worthwhile 
taking a good long look at the facts to come up with 
the truth regarding the matter. Let’s examine the 
remark that “Catholics don’t read” first. 

In the last decade books of specific Catholic 
authorship, written on specifically Catholic subjects 
have repeatedly appeared high on the general best- 
seller lists. Please note that I said general bestseller 
lists, not Catholic bestseller lists. When such general 
newspapers as the New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune and the San Francisco Chronicle carry 
listings of bestselling books which consistently show 
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DEVIL’S ADVOCATE by Morris West. These books 
sold by the hundreds of thousands when originally 
published, in general as well as Catholic bookstores 
and when one adds their paperback sales, many o! 
them have sold millions of copies. These books wer« 
bestsellers by any standards of the book industry 
and obviously the essential appeal was to a Catholic 
audience although doubtlessly they did attract a 
large number of peripheral readers who are non- 
Catholic. Nevertheless, I think it safe to say that the 
bulk of the audience for these books were Catholic 
readers. 

In the strictly Catholic field, one of the most 
interesting developments has been the increase 
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in the number of Catholic book clubs. A quarter of 
a century ago, there was_one Catholic book club in 
the field—the Catholic Book Club. Today, there are 
ten, ranging all the way from the popular appeal— 
Catholic Family Book Club, Catholic Literary 
Foundation and Catholic Digest Book Club, through 
those with a more intellectual appeal like the 
Catholic Book Club and the Thomas More Book 
Club, to the more specialized clubs like the Catholic 
‘now Your Bible Program, Spiritual Book Associates, 
faryknoll Book Club and the Franciscan Book 
‘ub, and even one for teen-agers, the Catholic 
‘outh Book Club. Obviously, if ten clubs now exist 
nd flourish where one eked out a poor subsistence 
wenty-five years ago, there must be a reason; and 
he obvious reason is that our Catholics are reading 
nore than ever before in the history of the Church 
n this country. 


NE of the spectacular achievements of the past 
J few years in the Catholic field has been the 
levelopment of Image Books. This is a series of in- 
xpensive paperbacks whose motto is “making the 
vorld’s finest Catholic literature available to all.” 
n the few short years of its existence, Image Books 
1as sold some six million books of every intellectual 
ippeal. So successful has the series been that there 
ire now plans for two additional Catholic paperback 
ines in the general paperpack field, Chapel Books 
put out by Dell Publishing Company and All Saints 
Press put out by Pocket Books. It should be noted 
that among the so-called “quality paperbacks” (a 
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term used to designate those paperback lines which 
publish mainly in the 75¢ - $1.95 price-range ) Image 
Books compares more than favorably, sales-wise, 
literary excellence of titles, and from a packaging 
viewpoint, with any other line in the business. 


NE final point, on a very practical note, that should 

be mentioned is the fact that practically every 
publisher in the business is interested in adding 
Catholic books to his list. As a matter of fact, if one 
looks over the bestseller list in any Catholic 
publication, a striking fact immediately apparent is 
the number of books on the list published by general 
publishers. That general publishers are so interested 
in publishing in this area is one of the most signifi- 
cant proofs of the existence of a widespread Catholic 
reading audience. Obviously, when a_ general 
publisher publishes in a specialized area he does so 
for hard-headed and practical reasons—that he 
expects the book to be successful commercially. For 
a book to be successful commercially, it must sell, 
and it goes without question that for a book to sell, 
people must buy it and read it. If hard-headed 
general publishers are interested in the Catholic 
field, it must be because they are convinced that 
there is a sizable Catholic reading audience. 


LL in all, when one considers these various points I 
think there can be little question that Catholics do 
read—and widely. If it ever was true that “Catholics 
don't read”, then that time is certainly in the past. 
Although many persons in the Catholic field may 
now accept the fact that (Cont. on page 20) 
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Statistics reveal more than one 
out of every twenty employees in 
America is now a “moonlighter: 
This practice of holding 
two or more jobs 
at the same time has grown 
because of the high 


cost of living 


ACK in his younger and more romantic days 

Bing Crosby used to really set young hearts 

reeling when he crooned “Moonlight Becomes 

You” to his beautiful co-star of the movies. 
The song has become a standard and you still hear 
it often today via the radio and TV. But, since Bing 
first baritoned the lyrics, a new word has come into 
the language—“moonlighting.” And it isn’t a romantic 
word, either. In fact, there is an increasing interest 
and even concern in some circles about the activity. 
Among the New York City police it’s almost a 
fighting term these days. 

For the record, “moonlighting” applies to the 
practice of employees holding two or more jobs 
concurrently—a practice which has grown in recent 
years due to pressures of living costs and wages 
which in some instances have failed to keep up with 
the cost of living. 


ur Census Bureau finds that better than one out 
0) of every 20 employees in America is now a 
moonlighter. Chances are one of your immediate 
neighbors moonlights and maybe you do, yourself. 
This, in spite of the growing expression for more 
leisure time, shorter hours, longer vacation periods, 
and so forth. If this sounds a bit contradictory it is 
meant to sound so. We are pulling in several 
different directions—all at the same time—and as a 
result we have social, economic, employer-employee, 
and domestic problems arising. 

Just recently the National Industrial Conference 
Board conducted a survey on the practice of moon- 
lighting by certain management personnel. Moon- 
lighting is not the habit of any one group or 
economic level of our society. Indeed, I have a 
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WHAT 
ABOUT 
THE 
MOONLIGHT 
PROBLEM? 


by EDWARD M. RYAN 


neighbor living in a very expensive section of Chi- 
cago’ northwest suburbs who at last count held 
three jobs. His wife works too, in order to keep up 
the payments on their $45,000 home and two late 
model cars. 


HE NICB survey shows that today moonlighting is 
permitted, but “discouraged” in nearly two-thirds 
of the 195 manufacturing companies participating in 
the study. Less than 10 percent of these firms have 
a written policy statement regarding outside business 
activities by key personnel. The only real area of 
concern seems to lie in making sure the moonlighte: 
isn’t working in a competitive business enterprise. 
In other words, it’s all right to work in a brewery at 
night if you work for an aspirin manufacturer by day 
The Dartnell Corporation of Chicago, business 
information publishers, have looked into the moon- 
lighting question, too. They find employers frown on 
moonlighters as rank-and-file workers. A series of 
questions in the survey asked: “Would you hire (1) 
a man (2) a woman for a white-collar job who 
already is working more than six hours a day?” and 
“Would you hire (1) a man (2) a woman for a 
white-collar job who, you suspect, is already 
working more than six hours a day?” 


INETY-FOUR companies answered NO to all four 
N parts. Only four answered YES to the four parts. 
Twelve companies would not hire the man or 
woman they knew were moonlighting, but would 
check into those suspected before they made a 
decision. 

But strangely, Dartnell finds 95 of these same 
companies don’t tell employees they can’t moonlight. 
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mployers frown on moonlighters as rank-and-file workers but 
arely do employers tell employees that they cannot moonlight 


Such phrases as “they already know we're against 
t’ and “it’s an unwritten rule” were used to 
responding executives to soften the actual fact of 
not telling employees. On the other side of the 
ledger is the view of an executive with American 
Lithofold Corporation, Baden, Missouri, who says, 
“We believe that if a man has enough ambition to 
try to provide more for his family and if it does not 
hurt his work for us, then it is not our place to tell 
him what he can or cannot do with his time away 
from work. After all, we employ people for a 
certain number of hours each day; we don’t own 
them or their off-time.” 


~ 


plant of the United States Rubber Company: 
“What people do with their own time is none of our 
affair. They are judged on performance of their 
assignment with us; and as long as that is satis- 
factory, their employment will continue.” 

Then who should say a man or woman can or 
cannot hold more than one job? Dartnell sought to 
get some medical views, believing the physical 
factors to be of prime concern. 

Dr. F. J. Weismiller, medical director, Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, Rochester, New York, says: 
Moonlighting can and should be only a temporary 
situation. It can be used as a means of increasing 
income for financial emergencies, but I do not feel 
it is right to continue on a_ permanent basis. 
Physically, these people become tired and ‘run-down’ 
ind usually cannot do a good quality of production.” 

Dr. Weismiller adds a key point to the physical 
actor: “.... their home life becomes neglected and 
here no longer is a healthy home environment.” 


Js opinion is backed up by the Indianapolis 
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Another physician, Dr. Herbert B. Allen, medical 
director, The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, feels 
that “the emotional and physical disadvantages in- 
volved in moonlighting far override the financial 
benefits from having two or more jobs. It would be 
my opinion that excessive fatigue will occur, that the 
person involved will lose interest in other phases of 
life, that it may have a deleterious effect on the 
entire family life.” 


HAT about this matter of moonlighters’ per- 

formance? Of the companies that have a policy 
against hiring moonlighters, 85 percent feel the 
performance of such people would be something 
less than adequate. But among firms employing 
moonlighters, performance is rated “adequate” or 
better. A lack of correlation. 

While in the course of making this study, I 
received a letter from a moonlighter. He wrote: 
“Besides owning and running a small business service 
to companies throughout the nation, I am an 
accountant for my employer in Hollywood (my 
full-time job), and I serve as paid business manager 
for my church. 

“I allow neither job to interfere with my full-time 
job. However, I am accustomed to the additional 
income that these extra duties produce. What do 
I save? Not too much, considering. 

“Most young people (I am 26) holding two jobs 
do it to finance something or to advance themselves 
socially. In most instances, I think that holding more 
than one position tends to keep the mind keen, 
and develops much more of the individual than 
would otherwise result. I feel the amount of moon- 
lighting is on the increase. To (Cont. on page 26) 
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Part of the solution of increased unemployment will involve the 
situation of those who are employed in a second or third job 






















Two years ago, on the final day of the Chair of Unity Octave, Pope John XXIII announced a new General Council of the Church. In 
a subsequent letter to the Father General of the Graymoor Friars, the Holy Father, referring to the Eight-Day Period of prayers for religi- 
ous reunion, stated: “We urgently invite the faithful of every race and clime to join in the period of prayer” 


At Solemn Pontifical Mass closing 
Octave in Yokohama Cathedral, 
Bishop Luke K. Aria preaches the 
sermon. At Offertory procession 
delegates from each parish 
presented Spiritual Bouquets 
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ON THE OCTAVE 


NTEREST in the Chair of Unity Octave this 

year was greater than ever before. The 

observance of these eight days of prayer has 

been continuously spreading since the year 
908 when it was first observed at Graymoor. More 
nd more men of good will throughout the world are 
wraying for the realization of religious unity among 
vankind. 

As in past years the Octave in Rome was carried 
n in the church of the Gesu. Distinguished 
reachers discussed the intention for each evening. 
yn the closing night Cardinal Agagianian, Pro- 
refect of the Congregation for the Propagation of 
he Faith, presided. 

In London the observance was conducted at 
Vestminster Cathedral and was under the direction 
f Fr. Blase Burniston, S.A. 

His Eminence Cardinal Spellman presided at 
he Solemn Mass at St. Patrick's Cathedral, New 


York on January 22. Among the speakers at the St. 
Patrick’s observance were Bishop John J. Wright of 
Pittsburgh and Bishop Walter W. Curtis, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Newark. 

Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington 
opened the Octave at the National Shrine of the 
Iinmaculate Conception with the celebration of 
evening Mass. At the closing ceremonies on January 
2% Most Rev. Aegidio Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate 
t. the United States, presided. Rev. Gustave A. 
Weigel, S.J., Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., and 
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Concelebration of 
Byzantine Liturgy 
marked Sunday, 
January 22, at 
Washington, D.C. 


Children at 
North Carolina 
catechism class 
are taught to 
pray for unity 
and peace 


Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C.M. were among the 
speakers. On Sunday, January 22, Solemn Pontifical 
Divine Liturgy according to the Byzantine-Ukrainian 
Rite was celebrated by the Most Rev. Joseph M. 
Schmondiuk, D.D. of Philadelphia. 

Many other Octave observances were held on a 
diocesan level. Among these were the ones at 
Providence, R.I., which opened with Pontifical Mass 
celebrated by Bishop Russell J. McVinney and which 
closed with a sermon by Archbishop Davis of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; and at (Cont. on page 26) 
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Y uncle John loved dogs. After he retired 

he and Aunt Bess got themselves a small 

farm, a few acres with a stream running 

through it, in the picturesque moraine 
country southwest of Milwaukee. Then John began 
to realize his life’s ambition—to breed and train 
retrievers, the big goldens that were just beginning 
to catch the sportsman’s eye. 

In due time the first batch of wooly pups arrived. 
They were allowed the run of the old farm house, 
a first litter privilege. When the pups were big 
enough to manage for themselves, John took the only 
male (Sir Jefferson Sprig, by name) and the come- 
liest of his sisters aside, put the remaining balls of 
protesting pup-flesh in a basket, and began to 
distribute them, all duly registered, to friends who 
really weren't too sure they wanted “that big a dog 
around the house.” 

The lush Wisconsin summer faded into autumn, 
and Jeff and his sister, Angie, grew like the grain 
and frolicked on past August’s falling apples to 
October's falling leaves. I remember an Indian 
summer Sunday afternoon in the fall when I watched 
the pair on a romp. It was one of those days when 
nature comes back to life and adds a final post- 
script to the season past. Drugged wasps cruised 
aimlessly in dangle-legged flight, and swift flies 
appeared again and buzzed annoyingly in the warm 
sun around my lawn chair. It was that day I decided 
that all was not right with Jeff. The fact was Jeff 
was not out-growing his foolish puppy gait. His 
hind legs, as though run by an independent, more 
enthusiastic spirit, slanted him along like a plane 
keeping course on a very windy day. To make 
matters worse, he had a habit from his earliest days 
of curling his upper lip into the most outrageous 
grin a dog ever wore. I can remember Aunt Bess 
chiding him as she combed the briars from his 
shaggy golden coat, to try to act} more dignified, 
to remember that he was a thoroughbred and that 
a dog with a name like Sir Jefferson Sprig had 
responsibilities of noblesse oblige. Jeff would just 
squirm and grin and when the ordeal was done, he 
would slant off more obliquely than before. 


fare on the other hand, was a portrait of grace 
and beauty. She was a champion; everyone who 
saw her said so. Angie herself seemed to sense it. 
But like a child that on becoming aware of its 
charms seems only to lose them in knowledge, 
Angie ceased to be a puppy long before her tinie. 
She would retrieve the thrown stick not with the 
wild exuberance of puppyhood but with a dutiful, 
this-is-what-I’m-made-for-air—and she did it beauti- 
fully. 

It was a pleasure to watch the two of them 
together: a sad-eyed serious little girl baby sitting 
for a rascally brother. Jeff had a poetic soul. 
Everything on earth was interesting to him—crabs at 
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the creek, toads on the lawn, every living thing, 
every stick and stone had its own marvelous fascina- 
tion. John used to claim that there wasn’t a square 
foot of land a mile in any direction that Jeff hadn’ 
personally sniffed. I think his intense interest wa: 
due to the fact that his eyes just weren't good. H« 
looked closely at things that Angie sized up in ; 
glance. 

I remember one day when Jeff hit upon 
startling discovery down at the creek and racec 
back to tell it to his sister who was seated sedatel 
on the lawn watching it all from the distance. Jef 
skidded to a stop and began to bark out the message 
whatever it was, in excited dog talk right at hi 
sister’s ear. Angie never blinked an eye. Jeff backe: 
off, cocked his head, and looked at her in a puzzle 
sort of way. He turned to the creek and surveyed i 
with cooled composure, then trotted off the othe 
way. I would have thought his feelings were hu 
if I hadn’t seen him grin as he slanted by. 


WENTY-EIGHT dollars’ worth of broken lamps and 
Tinea rugs later, Sir Jefferson Sprig and Angic 
greeted a memorable April day. The snow had gone 
except in patches where the winter drifts had piled 
high, and Uncle John was putting his dogs to 
school. With matchless enthusiasm and endearing 
good will, Jeff completely botched the first day's 
lessons. Aunt Bess said he tried too hard, and | 
guess perhaps he did. Then one morning late in 
June, a sad Sir Jeff watched Angie and Uncle John 
shotgun and tied pheasant in hand, heading down to 
the creek without him. But Jeff was never one to 
let his spirits droop for long, and Angie and my) 
uncle returned to a gallant and grinning Sir Jefferson 
Sprig. He got a tender nuzzling from his sister; and, 
though I could be wrong, when the bones were 
handed out that night, I think he got the biggest on 

After that Jeff took to hunting by himself. H: 
spent long days tramping through the neighboring 
fields and woods; and the grinning dog with th: 
sidewise gait became known by all the wild creature 
of those parts, known not as an enemy but as.a pla) 
mate, for it’s generally agreed that in all that tim 
he never caught a single thing. 

At night a tired, bedraggled Jeff would stret« 
out before the fire, smile his big smile, sigh a gre: 
sigh, and pass into another world where lions an 
grizzly bears—and even rabbits—fled in terror at tl 
sight of the ruthless, golden-coated hunter. 

Yet even in his dreams he was sometimes beste: 
Low happy growls would turn into yelps, and Je!’ 
would awake with a start. He would glance shee} 
ishly around, grin as much as to say, “Boy, I sw 
am a dope, aren’t I?” and then he'd be asleep agai 

In the summer of her second year Angie entere | 
competition; and Jeff, her greatest rooter, always 
went along for company. Jeff couldn’t have bee 
prouder of her first award had (Cont. on page 2 
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‘Lhe Choice 


by RICHARD BRYAN 
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So began the little 
lrama that we all knew must 
come. He could bring 
ust one dog along with him. 


He had to make a choice 
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The Choice 

Continued from page 18 

he won it himself. I remember how 
he sat there shivering with excite- 
ment as Aunt Bess snapped a picture 
of Uncle John and Angie, and how, 
when it was done, Jeff all but 
knocked his sister down in his en- 
thusiasm. 

The biggest thrill in any sports- 
man’s life came to Uncle John the 
end of the following year when the 
open retriever competition of the en- 
tire Middle West met at Terry An- 
drae State Park just south of Sheboy- 
gan. In an age where dogs are mainly 
pets, few people are aware of the 
magnificent ability of a well trained 
retriever. A dog has scarcely any 
visibility as he searches out a hidden 
bird in a high stubbled field. He 
must be led to the proper area by 
the command of his master. To see a 
searching dog heel, turn right or left, 
retreat or advance on a_ whistled 
signal at two hundred yards is an 
experience no one can very soon 
forget. 

At Terry Andrae, field trials were 
held on Saturday and water retriev- 
ing the following day. Some dogs 
work better in the water, others are 
better in the field. Rarely will a dog 
be very good at both. 

Saturday dawned clear. Cars from 
many states covered the parking 
areas around the competition site, 
and most of them brought dogs. 
Everywhere were the stocky black 
labradors, the perennial favorite of 
retriever fanciers. 

On the starting line all was busi- 
ness with nervously intent dogs and 
no-nonsense masters striving for a 
coveted prize. Angie, as ever a 
graceful lady, performed beautifully; 
and when the day’s tabulations were 
in, she held a clear third place—the 
only golden in the top ten dogs. 
Many dog owners got to know Uncle 
John that day. They'd come around 
the battered Ford station wagon and 
make the endless, dog small-talk that 
is the stock in trade of every field 
trial. And many a stranger patted 
Jeff's willing head mistaking him for 
his glamorous sister. 

No one could wait for the morrow 
—no one but Angie, that is. Angie 
had always been a better water dog. 
With just an average performance, 
she could be grand champion. When 
the day was finally over and the 
points reviewed, Angie was an over- 
whelming winner in the water trials; 
and no dog approached her in the 
over-all events. A golden had never 
before won a single event, and here 
was Angie, scarcely more than a pup- 
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py, grand champion of the Midwest 
trials. 

A number of men talked with John 
that night, breeders with fine male 
dogs and lucrative propositions on 
Angie’s future motherhood. But most 
of all I remember a man from Chi- 
cago who came to our table at the 
Sheboygan hotel and stated bluntly, 
“Mister, I want to buy your dog.” 

“Mister,” said my uncle, You 
don’t have that kind of money.” 

The man pulled out a checkbook 
and a pen and said in a way we 
could all understand, “Yes, I do.” 

Aunt Bess got kind of pale, and 
John rephrased his reply. “What I 
meant is, the dog isn’t for sale.” 

The man shrugged and smiled. “I 
didn’t really think she would be. 
That’s the finest dog I’ve ever seen. 





THIS ROCKY O 


In antique times the playwrights 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides 

Presented for humans and for kites 
The story of man’s unease. 


On an acoustical ledge’s edge 
Admirers of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides 
Had their ego, super-ego and id 
Transformed from warlike to 
placid. 


Whereas a complex which is Oedipus, 
Byronesque, Keatsian or Castro-ific 
Must nowadays stretched out discuss 
Possibilities towards the pacific. 
—R. Mury 
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You're a lucky man to own a dog 
like that, a mighty lucky man.” 

“Yes,” agreed John, “I guess I am.” 

“Well, thank you for your trouble.” 
The man nodded and left. 

“No trouble. No trouble,” said my 
uncle. 

Late that same winter Aunt Bess 
died. Uncle John couldn’t maintain 
the country place alone so he finally 
agreed to move back to Milwaukee 
and live with my cousin Jeanette’s 
family. There was one condition: He 
could bring just one dog, he had to 
make a choice. 

So began the little drama that we 
all knew must come; and as we 
watched I think we all learned some- 
thing more about the ways of men, 
something more of values, something 
more of life. John made his choice. 
In April he moved to Milwaukee 
with one dog and a trunk tull of 
trophies. 

Uncle John and Angie and old Jeff, 
too, have long since gone their way. 
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But I often think of that magnificen 
dog and her wonderful, worthles 
brother. And sometimes, when In 
feeling low, I recall a fireside scen 
of an old, old man and an old, ol 
dog admiring the Midwest trophy- 
and both of them... smiling. 


Do Catholics Really Read? 
Continued from page 13 

Catholics read, there is still a feelin 
around that the kind of books the 
read are, in general, of mediocr 
literary and intellectual worth. T 
many a beleaguered publisher, wh 
is conscientiously trying to sell book 
of high merit, this may seem tru 
However, if some recent develo; 
ments in the Catholic field of pul 
lishing are considered, I think thi; 
belief, too, must evaporate whe 
subjected to a scrutiny of the fact: 
Foremost in this consideration is th 
experience of Image Books. The 
Image line has presented 11 titles 
of widely varying intellectual appea', 
ranging from light novels such as 
MR. BLUE and FATHER MaAL- 
ACHY’S MIRACLE to heavy trea- 
tises such as its new translation of 
St. Thomas Aquinas SUMMA CON.- 
TRA GENTILES. The significant 
fact about this widespread and di- 
versified publishing is that the books 
of solid intellectual content hav: 
been bought as widely and as avidl) 
as those of a more ephemeral appea! 
A short five years ago, anyone who 
would predict that in a series of i 
expensive reprints Cardinal New 
man’s GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, S 
John of the Cross’ ASCENT OF 
MOUNT CARMEL, and _ Jacques 
Maritain’s EXISTENCE AND THE 
EXISTENT would have had as good 
a sales record as books of a more 
popular nature would have bee 
laughed to scorn. Yet, the facts 
the matter are that these titles are 
in the upper third bracket of sales 
in the Image picture. 

If Image Books proved anythin: 
they have proved that a widespre: 
Catholic audience desirous of rea: - 
ing fine books definitely exists—ai 
in substantial numbers. A fact whic 
too many critics of the quality 
Catholic readership have overlooke | 
is that an inadequate distributi: 
system and the high price of mai 
Catholic books have done more 
prevent widespread reading of goc | 
Catholic books than a lack of 
audience for such books ever di 
Let me hasten to add that this latt 
point is a typical publishing proble 
in every area of publishing. Inflati: 
plays no favorites though it shou 
be emphasized that compared to tlc 

Continued on page 22 
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GRAYMOOR 





A MISSION OUTPOST 


Nestled in the valley between the 
Selkirk and Rocky Mountain Ranges 
lies the town of Athalmer, one of 
our mission outposts in northwestern 
Canada. Our parish there, the Ca- 
nadian Martyrs, stretches out for al- 
most one hundred miles and includes 
within its boundaries the towns of 
Edgewater, Radium and _ Spillima- 
cheen. 

Athalmer itself has a population 
of two hundred people, out of which 
about fifty are Catholics. One can 
already begin to see the problems 
facing a missionary in this territory. 
[The church at Athalmer is a small 
country style church connected with 
the rectory by means of a cloister 
walk. Mass is said there at nine 
clock on Sundays and usually a 
large majority of our parishioners are 
present. After Mass at Athalmer, we 
go to Edgewater or Radium and every 
fourth Sunday to Spillimacheen. 

Another town in our parish is 
Edgewater. The church there is 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment and much smaller than the one 
at Athalmer. Mass here is said every 
other Sunday. During Lent Mass and 
stations are held here one week and 
the other week at Radium. 

About twelve miles south of Athal- 
mer is located the town of Radium, 
renowned for its famous hot springs. 
[he church here, which by the way 
formerly was an old school house, 
is now dedicated to our Lady Queen 


MISSIONS 


of Peace. An old, unfurnished room 
in the rear of the church is used as 
a confessional. Every third Sunday 
we have a High Mass and the choir 
does a fine job of singing. At the 
extreme end of our parish lies Spilli- 
macheen, a small town with only 
four Catholic families. Usually when 
we go to Spillimacheen, we carry a 
Mass kit, which is set up on the 
teacher’s desk in the schoolhouse. Yes, 
we must say Mass in a schoolhouse 
and use the cloak room as a con- 
fessional. The students’ desks serve as 
pews. This is really a mission town. 

Outside of Athalmer and to the 
right of the road, one sees the 
Sushwap Indian reserve. The Indians 
live in very cramped quarters, some- 
times two and three families in a 
house. The houses themselves are 
small cabins with only the bare neces- 
sities. One cabin, beside the church, 
serves as an eating place for all the 
Indians. The church on the reserve 
is dedicated to St. Paul and is a 
small church with a tall steeple. In- 
side, close to the main altar, is an 
old fashioned stove pipe, which is 
put to good use during the cold win- 
ter season. A series of six wooden 
pews on either side and an organ 
in the back complete the furnishings. 
The Indians are very friendly when 
we stop there on our way to Spilli- 
macheen, and always offer us a cup 
of coffee. Father Cuthbert, S.A. says 
Mass there and also at the Kootenay 
reserve. 
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Father Clement at Mineral King Copper Mine 


Catechism is usually taught after 
the Masses on Sundays with the ex- 
ception of a few classes held during 
the week at Athalmer, Wilmer, and 
Windemere. Our catechism pupils 
range from ages six to fifteen and are 
for the most part very attentive. 
Three women of the parish also 
assist in teaching catechism and they 
do a wonderful job. Teaching cate- 
chism to the youngsters is really an 
experience in itself. You can keep 
their attention for about ten minutes 
and then you lose them. It is at this 
point that the teacher must hope 
for the best. But at least you are 
consoled by the fact that you are 
giving them the truths of their reli- 
gion, truths which will be most im- 
portant to them in later years. 

At present the Graymoor Friars 
have four missions in British Colum- 
bia, with eight Friars laboring for 
Christ. They need your prayers, in 
order that they may win more souls 
for Christ and thus strengthen the 
church in this land of glaciers and 
rugged mountains. Tt 


—CLEMENT St. JACQUES, 3S.A. 
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Do Catholics Really Read? 
Continued from page 20 

rise in the cost of practically every 
other commodity in the American 
economy books show the smallest 
increase. 

In addition to the Image Book ex- 
perience, certain other factors should 
be pointed out. For instance, by now 
everybody is aware of what a_bril- 
liant success the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has achieved in this country. 
That a work of this magnitude and 
lofty principles should have achieved 
such widespread success would cer- 
tainly indicate that an audience for 
such literature is very much in exist- 
ence. A third point that could be 
made derives from my personal ex- 
perience in Catholic Family Book 
Club, which is essentially a club of 
popular appeal. Repeatedly, books of 
exceedingly fine merit had a high 
acceptance rate. And, finally, when 
one realizes the merit of many of 
the books of recent years which have 
been so successful—Chardin’s PHE- 
NOMENON OF MAN, the works of 
Maritain in philosophy, Philip 
Hughes in history, Prescott’s MAN 
ON A DONKEY, West’s DEVIL’S 
ADVOCATE, and the works of 
Evelyn Waugh, to mention a few 
novels, the success of Phyllis McGin- 
ley’s poetry—it becomes obvious that 
the Catholic reading audience is 
truly a diversified one which will 
read good books when they are made 
available and when they meet the 
requirements of that audience. In- 
deed this is the crux of the matter 
We have the audience. What we 
lack is the authorship. Whenever an 
author of unusual talent appears, he 
has no difficulty in acquiring an au- 
dience. 

All in all, then, it seems to me that 
unquestionably Catholics are reading 
widely, and are reading much fine: 
material than they are generally 
credited with doing. This has been 
true for years and confidence in this 
belief has been the basis for some of 
the most successful Catholic publish- 
ing operations of our time. 

This is the bright side of the pic- 
ture and it is truly encouraging 
Nevertheless, lest anyone come away 
from this article with a smug and 
complacent belief that we are the 
greatest readers of the finest books 
that history has ever seen, I hasten 
to point out that we have a long 
way to go before any such claims 
can be advanced seriously. An ex- 
amination of three areas of Catholic 
publishing will bring out a situation 
of serious concern. 

Last year, the publishing industry 








A Credit Co-Op 


Right now one half of American 
families are saving exactly nothing. 
The typical U.S. family is deep in 
debt, and going deeper. They take 
six years of their lives just paying 
financial charges. If anything 
should hit, they are in trouble. 

What’s the answer to this situa- 
tion? One answer, I believe, is the 
Credit Union. Don’t yawn. The 
Credit Union is no gimmick or 
panacea. It’s a tried and trusted 
element of American life—as nor- 
mal as the trailer truck or the 
Hallowe’en pumpkin. Here’s why. 

More than 11 million Americans, 
mostly heads of families, use them. 
Over 1,245 U.S. Catholic parishes 
have organized parish credit un- 
ions. When he was a parish priest 
in Salzano, Pope St. Pius X organ- 
ized a credit union in his parish. 
Pope Leo XIII advocated “societies 
for mutual help” for assistance in 
times of misfortune. 

So much for testimonials. What 
is a Credit Union? Its name sug- 
gests 1) its meaning and 2) its 
purpose. It is an association of 
people with a common bond. It 
operates under a legal charter and 
is owned and managed by its mem- 
bers for their mutual benefit. It 
encourages its members to save 
money and to use their pooled 
savings to obtain personal loans 
for good purposes at small cost. 

Each credit union is an inde- 
pendent corporation serving only 
its members, who must have a tight 
common bond, such as working in 
the same plant or office, or mem- 
bership in the same church, labor 
union, farm cooperative, or other 
limited group. These people agree 
to save together and make loans 
to each other at low cost for good 
purposes. The accent is on well- 
planned thrift. Because of their 
common bond, members know 
each other well, obviating the need 
for costly credit investigation, and 
because borrowers feel a_ strong 
moral obligation to repay their 
friends, losses are remarkably low. 

For many people, a credit union 
provides the first incentive to save 
regularly. If any sudden necessity 
arises, the person who has saved a 
little finds himself prepared. Or 
even if he desires a well earned 
vacation, he can borrow from the 
credit union. Like other people in 
the credit co-op he knows that for 
once in his life he is “ahead of the 
game.” —HvuBERT BYRNES, S.A. 
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of the United States in the trade 
field (this is the area of general 
publications which include fiction, bi- 
ography, non-fiction, belles lettres, 
juveniles) produced some 16,000 ti- 
tles. In the same period of time, al- 
lowing the widest possible latitude, 
some 900 titles of Catholic interest 
were published. This means that 
Catholic publishing accounted for 
approximately 5%% of the output of 
titles published in the United States. 
The Catholic population of the 
United States is 20% of the total 
population. 

Last year, in the United States 
approximately three hundred million 
paperbacks were distributed. This 
covered all fields of paperback pub- 
lishing, ranging from the cheap, slick, 
sexy novel to the most difficult philo- 
sophical works turned out by the 
quality paperback publishers. In the 
same period of time, and again being 
most generous in my estimate, not 
more than six-seven million of these 
books were of definite Catholic in- 
terest. In short, about 2% of the 
paperbacks distributed in the United 
States were of definite Catholic in- 
terest. But the Catholic population 
of the United States is 20% of the 
total population. 

And, finally, in the book club 
field the largest individual book club 
in the United States is the Reader's 
Digest Book Club with a member 
ship of well over 2,000,000 members. 
The combined membership of all 
Catholic book clubs in existence in 
the United States, by a very generous 
allowance, would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 175,000. This is about 
8% of the Reader’s Digest Book Club 
membership, and when you stop to 
consider the scores of other book 
clubs in the general field you can 
appreciate the smallness of the mem- 
bership of Catholic book clubs as op- 
posed to the membership of genera! 
book clubs. And, yet, the Catholic 
population in the United States i: 
20% of the total population. 

These few figures bring hom: 
strongly the fact that there is roon 
for far more reading in the Catholic 
field. Now, it must be borne in minc 
at all times, of course, that a sizabl 
portion of the readership of genera 
books and paperbacks and the mem 
bership of the general book clubs i 
composed of Catholics so the pic 
ture is not quite so glum as migh 
appear at first blush, but, to put i 
mildly, there is room for much im 
provement. 

All in all, then, if generalization: 
are in order, I think it fair to say 
that the truth about Catholic readin; 

Continued on page 26 
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A Talk With Our Readers 


Dear Reader: 

All of us like a change. When things are too much the same they tend 
) become monotonous and boring. I suppose that is the reason why many 
elevision programs have such a short life. No matter how exciting they once 
eemed, too much of the same thing tends to make these programs dull and 
ninteresting. 

Such loss of interest can also happen to magazine columns. Now please 
lon’t misunderstand. I am not suggesting that the Question of the Month is 
yttering in popularity or that readers are bored with it. Nothing of the sort. 
3ut I would like to prevent the possibility of such a disaster by doing some- 
hing different this month. Instead of answering your question, may I ask you 
) answer mine? The question is, “How do you like the Question of the Month 
olumn?” 

This is not a contest. We don’t intend giving prizes for the best answers 
1 25 words. We are not interested in literary perfection. All we want is your 
lain-spoken reactions to the Question of the Month, and we are very much 
iterested in whatever you have to say, whether in approval or disapproval. 

A supreme test of any writing is always the readers’ response. Does it 
1ake sense to them? Does it instruct them, inspire them, give them some- 
hing worthwhile? Does it make them want to read more? The writer can 
ind out only by asking his readers. 

The present column was begun about two years ago with the idea of 
iving a whole page to one question rather than a few lines to a number 
f questions. It was felt that such an arrangement would give more room to 
explain and would be more satisfying to readers than a sketchy reply. Questions 
are often complicated. Answers must take into account various phases and 
parts of the problem; a simple answer of a few words can dig up more diffi- 

culties than it solves. 

This arrangement has been generally successful. Readers have approved 
of a whole column treatment of one question at a time. It has not, however, 
lessened the problem of what questions to write about. An answer may be 
perfect, but if readers are not interested in the topic to begin with, the response 
is apt to be a total loss. On this point the cooperation and help of the readers 
is indispensable. The writer must find out what the readers’ interests are, and 
again, the only way is to ask. Let me add, therefore, another part to the 
question I asked at the beginning of this column. “What questions or topics 
do you wish to see the Question of the Month treat?” 

Up to this time I have answered questions on marriage, styles and 
fashions, participation in the Mass, scrupulosity, retarded children, indecent 
literature, salvation outside the Church, teenagers and going steady, indul- 
gences and other questions of a similar nature. As you can see, such topics 
cover a wide variety of subjects. Lamp readers, however, may have some 
special preferences. Within the scope of the questions mailed in to this column, 
it is possible to make a selection in accord with your interests. Do you prefer 
practical questions such at the proper attitude to be taken toward invalid 
marriages? Are you interested in matters of doctrine, for example, the meaning 
of papal infallibility? Or do you wish to read rather about the position of the 
Church on topics such as education, nuclear warfare, psychoanalysis? 

During this age in which we live, characterized by the speed with which 
news is flashed from one end of the world to the other, there is no lack of 
topics for discussion. Moreover, just about every person who thinks about 
it will recognize that most questions are, in the final analysis, religious ones. 
For example, a sudden fire wipes out a whole famly. Why? A heavy drinker 
conquers his habit by joining Alcoholics Anonymous. Another never reforms. 
\Vhy? The attack on family life in movies and novels is constant. Why? 

February is press month. During this month Catholics are urged to sup- 
xt the Catholic press. This means not only to buy and read Catholic maga- 
nes, books, and newspapers, but also to help the Catholic press to become 

nore serviceable, better written, more proficient in fulfilling its tasks. Here is 

1 Opportunity to do your part. Send a letter or postcard giving your reactions 

» the Question of the Month and what topics you wish to see treated. The 

ldress is: QUESTION OF THE MONTH, THE Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. t 
Thank you, 

—FATHER ROGER, S.A. 
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; Masy PEOPLE put off iiaking. a 


will until the last moment. “Many 





times: the last moment comes un- 





and they tions on. with 





It is true that each state. has 
laws: for administering the: ‘prop- 
erty of those who die intestate. 
Usually, equal divisions of the 
property are made among close 
relatives or next of kin. But sup- 
pose you have in mind a dear 
distant relative or good friend to 
whom you desire to leave a spe- 
cial bequest and you have also 
made this intention known to him! 
If there is no will, there is no 
written proof of your personal 
preference and hence the. state 
cannot be sympathetic. So do not 
put off making a will—don’t do it 
yourself—have a lawyer help - you 
draw up one. 

From time to time, our Lamp 
readers ask how to go about leav- 
ing a bequest to the Friars. for 
their Missionary work. You can 
make this known to your lawyer. 
You might suggest a bequest on 
your own behalf for a_ specific 
number of masses, say 100 to 200, 
to be said for the repose of your 
soul, or you might leave a_ be- 
quest—as a free gift—to the Friars 
to use wherever they, in. their 
prudence, think it will do the most 
good. The legal title for such .a 

is: Friars of the Atone- 
HOSS Ine., -Graymoor, Seapiae, 
N.Y. 
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The League For 
Unity 


INCE prayer for unity is so ef- 

fective during the Chair of Unity 

Octave, why not continue the 
prayers each day all year around? 
It was this sentiment that led to 
the establishment of the Unity 
League, or Our Lady’s League for 
Unity.. This -League is the out- 
growth and development of the 
‘Unity Octave which Father Paul 
began. 

In 1955 permission was sought 
from His Eminence Cardinal Spell- 
man to submit a request to the 
Holy See for papal approval of 
such a League. Cardinal Spellman 
graciously granted this favor on 
May 11, 1955 and the petition was 
subsequently sent to Rome. 

As Procurator General, Fr. 
Raphael Grande, S.A., presented 
the request for indulgences to the 
Sacred Penitentiary of which Nich- 
olas Cardinal Canali, our Cardinal 
Protector, is Prefect. The request 
was granted Feb. 21, 1956. On 
May 30, 1956 the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council approved the 
canonical status of the League as 
a primary pious union with the 
faculty of aggregating other similar 
associations. 

The document, received through 
the late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, reads as follows: “The Apos- 
tolic See has granted special priv- 
leges and indulgences from the 
treasury of the Church to those 
who perform the works proper to 
this pious society.... With the con- 
sent of the Congregation of the 
Council through this Brief, by our 

. Apostolic Authority, we raise in 
perpetuity the pious union named 
in English “The League of Prayer 
for Unity under the protection of 
Our Lady of the Atonement” in 
the dignity of a primary union....” 

The chief duties of the League 
members are the following three, 
which of course do not bind under 
sin: (1) To recite daily the Chair 
of Unity prayer “That all may be 
One” etc. The prayer to Our Lady 
for Unity, while recommended, is 
optional. (2) To observe publicly, 
if possible, the Chair of Unity 
Octave. (3) To offer other prayers 
and good works for the cause of 
Christian Unity. - 

Indulgences to be gained are 
these: A plenary indulgence on the 
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day of enrollment, on various feasts 
of Our Lady, of which the prin- 
cipal one is that of Our Lady of 
the Atonement on July 9, for this 
is the patronal feast of the League. 
The same indulgence on the feast 
day of 21 saints who were prom- 
inent as champions of the faith 
and defenders of the Holy See. 
The requirements for gaining this 
indulgence are the “usual condi- 
tions,” that is, confession, com- 


munion (on the day itself or | 


within an eight day period before 
or after the feast) and prayer for 
the Holy Father. 

There are partial indulgences of 
300 days for each time for the 
recitation of the prayer “That all 
may be One” etc. and also for the 
brief invocation: “Our Lady of the 
Atonement, intercede for us. That 
the prayer of thy divine Son may 
be fulfilled: That all may be One.” 
A plenary indulgence once a month 
is gained for those who recite each 
prayer daily. There is another in- 
dulgence of 300 days for each good 
work of piety or charity for the 
purpose of the League. that is, for 
Christian Unity. 

Priests may gain a plenary indul- 
gence whenever they receive a non- 
Catholic into the Church. And a 
converted non-Catholic may gain 
the same benefit when he makes 
his profession of faith on being re- 
ceived into the Church. 

Any member of the faithful may 
join the League by sending his 
name to the Father Director, Lea- 
gue of Prayer for Unity, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. There are no dues 
or meetings, for the League is 
established on the basis of a pious 
union rather than of a confra- 
ternity. Priest members are urged 
to pray for Unity when they offer 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, es- 
pecially on Thursday. All members 
are encouraged to offer prayers and 
good works for this great intention 
of our times. 

—PASCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Liturgy 
Dear Editor: I am in perfect agreemen 
with Msgr. Wheeler on Latin in th 
Liturgy (December Lamp). 
(Rev.) Richard Ginde 
The Priest 
New Castle, Pa. 


Circles 
Dear Editor: I read the article “Why 
Not Better Fiction?” by Joel Wells, wit! 
great interest, and I think he did a goo 
job of it, except for one point: In hi 
conclusions he seems to have forgotter 
the fact that people aren’t obliged to buy 
our magazines and that people are ver 
reluctant to purchase a magazine whicl 
does not offer what pleases them, just a 
they are reluctant to buy a necktie tha 
they do not care for. And if the peopl 
do not buy our magazines how are w 
going to get the money for that “ad 
quate” payment which is going to b 
offered to these select authors who a 
going to write what the people don’ 
want? It gets into a vicious run-around 
Another point I might mention is hi 
reference to the college crowd. This i 
another point that has come up for very 
frequent discussions within CP circles 
As Mr. Wells points out, each year we 
are getting more and more graduate 
from our Catholic colleges; however, th« 
fact is that this is not noticeable withi 
the Catholic press. The college peopl 
simply are not supporting the Catholi: 


press, not even those magazines that are 
aimed at them. People are searching fo: 
the reason, but so far it has not been 


found. 
(Rev.) Victor Drees, O.F.M. 
Editor 
St. Anthony Messenger 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lame Lamb 

Dear Editor: When reading the Recor 
Page of the Christmas issue of Tu 
Lamp, the thought came to me of o1 
Christmas record, The Little Lame Lam 
told by Mary Martin, AMDG., about ' 
year-old Tonio and animal-loving S 
Francis of Assisi (Family Circle, Bo 
1379, Grand Central Station, New York 


We truly cherish it and hope to purchas 

a couple more to pass on to our friend 
Mrs. Paul A. Braud 
Freedom, Pa. 


Hidden Persons 


Dear Editor: My copy of the Decemb: 
issue of THE Lamp reached me yesterda 
and I have just now finished readin 
“The Hidden Apostolate.” 

This article on C.U.S.A. is a very fit 
one—really outstanding. Both the auth 
and you are to be congratulated fi 
presenting C.U.S.A. in such a fine wa 

God bless you always and prosper yo' 
work and THE Lamp. 

Sincerely, 
Marie Russell 
Baltimore, M<: 
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UNACCUSTOMED AS | AM 
Iv FINALLY HAPPENED. After months 
maybe years of watching the other 
fellow squirm on a platform, you've 
been called upon to make a speech. 
Vhat do you do? Where do you 
st.urt? 

Speech-making, like writing, is 
» mmunication. There are rules to 
followed. These rules have been 
xked out through experience. Let's 
d out what they are. 
Maybe you're nervous about get- 
iig up to face an audience. Stop 
figure out why you feel that way. 
sically, you’re afraid. Afraid you'll 
ike a poor impression? Afraid you 
m’t make good sense? Weli, get 
ed to the feeling! Nervousness will 
iy with you...it should stay with 
u. It’s a sign of your respect for 
audience. Lose it, and you be- 
me a sloppy performer. Learn to 
‘ontrol your nerves. The nervous 
peaker can do this in three ways. 


— 
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PRACTICE 

First, practice before audiences 
will give him confidence. Each per- 
formance will be easier than the last 
one. Second, practice in private will 
improve control of gestures and voice. 
Third, the nervous speaker should 
remember that thousands of others 
have “suffered” the same way. And 
they ve all lived through the ex- 
perience! 

Most people are afraid of forgetting 
the things they intend to say. A 
card with your speech outline on it is 
an old and reliable guide. Does this 
suddenly give you hope? Have you 
remembered that speeches can be 
read from a prepared manuscript? 
Test that shaky limb three times be- 
fore climbing out on it. 


DON’T READ IT 

If you plan to write your speech 
and deliver it intact...don’t dare 
to stand there and just read it to 
your audience. You'll lose them to 
more engrossing pastimes . . . like 
counting light bulbs in the auditor- 
ium, or criticizing the cut of your 
suit. Your audience doesn’t want to 
be read to. Or talked at. Those are 
people out front! Talk to them. 

The technique to use here is read 

id re-read your speech. Become 
the master of every thought, every 
phrase. Practice your gesture, your 
ione of voice. Then deliver the speech 
«/most from memory! Keep the manu- 
script merely as a guide and re- 
riinder. 
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THINK ON YOUR FEET 


The extemporaneous speaker has 
an advantage. He talks more natural- 
ly. He is free to adapt his thoughts 
to circumstances. If you’re called up- 
on to speak without preparation—you 
have to think on your feet. No 
speaker can do his best without 
preparation. The impromptu speech 
should be reserved for emergencies. 

Fluency of speech is not neces- 
sarily a gift. Here are a few exer- 
cises to help you gain it. Pick up 
your daily newspaper. Read aloud 
one short news item. Put the paper 
down and re-tell that story in your 
own words. Try the same procedure 
with a business report. What you 
accomplish is a broader use of lan- 
guage. You learn to take ideas and 
recreate them. 

In preparation—establish the goal 


Fluency of speech can be developed 


of your speech. Then put into it 
only what will serve your purpose. 
Don't ramble on_ irrelevently. Jot 
down pertinent quotations, anec- 
dotes, human interest items. Search 
your mind and library for these. Get 
ideas from other people who've lived 
with this subject. Add their experi- 
ences to your store of information. 
Gather material from books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, company _litera- 
ture. This research will net you a 
grabbag of facts and data. Select 
now the strongest, newest and most 
colorful items. 


HUMAN INTEREST 

Inject personality stories because 
audiences want to hear about other 
people. Deft strokes of humor re- 
lieve tension and convey a point you 





want to make. A suggestion is to cite 
authorities known to the audience 
and respected by them. Successful 
speakers have used a variety of 
openers for their speeches. Make a 
startling statement to stab the audi- 
ence’s attention. Or start by. telling 
a story. One method is to ask your 
audience a question—involve them 
in the theme of the talk. To end 
your speech, re-state your main 
points. Tie them in a neat bundle 
for the audience to carry away. 
Friendliness and enthusiasm are twin 
horses for your chariot in reaching 
your listeners’ mind and heart. Look 
and act as if you're pleased to face 
this group. 


TYPES OF SPEECHES 

The particular occasion may vary. 
The more formal address requires, in 
large measure, restraint and dignity. 
The word is serious, the form of ex- 
pression exact and subdued. 

A public lecture, is different. The 
element of entertainment enters in. 
The audience, at first somewhat 
passive, must be picked up by the 
speaker. Whatever animation, force, 
variety he has, should be utilized. 

The younger speaker will most fre- 
quently make his start in an informal 
discussion in classroom or club. The 
audience will be small and the relation 
between speaker and audience will be 
familiar. In such circumstances, to 
favor the use of colloquial language 
will help to bring the hearers and 
speaker together. 

The occasion for this type of speech 
is frequent. Proficiency here will 
mean an opportunity to approach 
maturity, to become a leader, and to 
move on to larger audiences. 

At first the speaker will rely on 
selected memorized speeches. These 
are best for practice in delivery. But 
the aim should be an acquired skill in 
presenting one’s own thought. Grad- 
ually thinking and speaking should 
become one operation. 

When the speaker reaches the point 
of making thinking and speaking one 
single operation, he will be able to 
concentrate both on the topic that is 
spoken of and on the audience that is 
being spoken to. At first these two— 
subject and audience—are as two 
separate things. An experienced 
speaker will be able to keep both the 
subject and the audience in his mind 
at all times. 

To add it all up—have something 
important to say ... prepare carefully 
—deliver your talk convincingly, sin- 
cerely. You'll probably get such a 
“kick” out of your experience—you'll 
hardly be able to wait for your next 
speaking invitation. Tt 

—JAMEsS M. JENKS 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them... help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











3 ways 
to be an apostie 


1. When finished reading, pass 
THE LAMP on to a friend or 


place it in your local hospital. 


2. Give THE LAMP as a gift any 


month of the year. 


3. Ask a neighbor to subscribe. 


$3.00 


for one year 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 














Do Catholics Really Read? 


Continued from page 22 

is that Catholics most certainly do 
read and in relation to comparable 
groups probably read more than their 
share. At the same time, the caliber 
of literature in which they are in- 
terested and which they do read is 
of a far higher grade than is normally 
ascribed to this reading audience. 
Despite this tremendous increase in 
readership of the past decade we 
still must exert every possible effort 
to get our Catholics to read more 
Catholic books. In short, we are 
reading; we are reading better books; 
but we should be reading even more 
and even better books. T 


Report On The Octave 


Continued from page 17 


Boston where Cardinal Cushing 
preached at the observance in the 
Shrine of St. Clement. 

Graymoor Friars organized or 
preached a considerable number of 
Octaves. The Very Rev. Father Gen- 
eral preached in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Providence. Fr. Ralph 
Thomas, S.A., of The Lamp, 
preached at the Cathedral in Tren- 
ton, N.J. Other Friar preachers in- 
cluded Fathers Samuel Cummings, 
Benjamin McVey, Regis Barber, 
Daniel Egan, Terence Cummings, 
Titus Cranny, and Eugene Figueroa. 

Over 1% million pieces of literature 
were sent from Graymoor to every 
continent of the world. Just about 
every Catholic magazine and news- 
paper made mention of the January 
18-25 Period of Prayer. 

We have God’s word for it that 
all prayers offered in His name are 
answered. It may be, God willing, 
that the 1961’s will be, religiously 
speaking an era of unity. Tt 





The Moonlight Problem 


Continued from page 15 

support this, I hear of more and more 
persons taking on added jobs to sup- 
port their families. Most of us drive 
new cars, have hi-fi sets, and, in gen- 
eral, tend to live better, spend easier, 
and get more out of life, thus giving 
the general economy of our country a 
powerful stimulant.” 

Among extra job holders, the col- 
lege student makes up a significant 
group. Sampling a number of place- 
ment bureaus in some of the leading 
universities in larger cities, I found 
further evidence of the growing 
practice of holding extra jobs. For 
instance, the University of Pittsburgh 
writes: “Our estimate is that 10 per- 
cent of our present male student 
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body is working 40 hours or more . 
week, and that 50 percent of our 
student body is working 20 hours or 


”> 
more a week. 


At Milwaukee’s Marquette Univer- 
sity, a spokesman estimates two per- 


cent, or 160, of its students are hold 
ing full-time jobs. The placemer 
bureau adds, “The moonlighters ar 
mostly married students with fam 
lies on our campus.” 

A survey of 453 bachelor degre 
graduates at the University of De 
troit showed 34 percent earned all « 
their college expenses. At the Un 
versity of Denver, 18 to 20 perce 
were reported working full time an: 
another 50 to 55 percent part time 

And so it goes. Moonlighters ar 
now in our colleges, police force 
fire departments, business and indus 
trial concerns, homes, and anywher 
people gather. What are the ramifi- 
cations of this growing desire on the 
part of Americans to fatten the family 
purse by working extra hours at an- 


other job? With exceptions where 


police chiefs, fire chiefs, or othe: 
governmental-type heads have made 
public statements of policy in the 
matter, there seems to be nothing 
illegal about moonlighting. A promi- 
nent Chicago lawyer, with whom | 
discussed the matter recently, points 
out the fact that we now have 
greater unemployment, “but it will 
take the wisdom of a Solomon to 
work out a method whereby one man 
can’t take a second job because an- 
other isn’t working.” And we'll agree! 

Admittedly, as creeping inflation 
continues its slow but steady surge 
bringing up the cost of living while 
the work week tends to shrink, peo- 
ple are faced with immediate eco- 
nomic problems. In too many cases, 
the talent a man has to offer 
limited—he just can’t make “big 
money” except by trading many more 
hours of his work time than a mor 
skilled person. 

Most two or three job holders ai 
honest, hard-working people, fille 
with a sense of purpose and a desir 
to support their dependents to th 
best of their ability. True, some ou! 
do it to make extra cash for trivial 
ties, but they are soon eliminated i 
one job or the other because of pox 
performance. The sincere moonlight 
er feels shocked that he is now coi 
sidered to be a “problem.” “Wh 
pick on me?” he says, “All I’m tryin 
to do is keep my head above wate 
Is that a sin?” 

This is unfortunate. Moonlighters 
are, as we have agreed before, si! 
cere people who are caught in a 
economic squeeze beyond their ow 
doing. Are they sinners? Indeed the 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


WeE WHO HAVE joined one of the 
most unique crusades of our time, 
a crusade known as the Catholic 
Marriage Club, have become so in- 
terested in it, so grateful for what 
it has done for us, that we would 
lice to tell you about it and to share 
with you, Mr. and Mrs. Catholic, 
it; benefits and blessings. 

Can you imagine an organization 
it your own parish just for your- 
selves, as husbands and wives, an 
© ganization whose sole purpose is 
t. increase your knowledge of the 
Catholic Church and her teachings? 
\'ell, there does exist just such an 
oganization in our parish, and al- 
r-ady in its short existence it is doing 
yvonders toward achieving its goal 
0: promoting Catholic ideals, princi- 
pies, and practices in the home, 
fimily and community. 

But first let us tell you what the 
Club has done for us; how it has 
actually changed our lives and given 
us the type of life we had always 
dreamed of with the special privi- 
leges we are now enjoying. 

As just ordinary Catholics husbands 
and wives, like most of yourselves, 
we had been pretty much wrapped 
up in our own great task of raising a 
family and making a living according 
to the so-called “modern standards.” 
We attended Mass on Sundays and 
Holy Days, supported our parish, con- 
formed to the Lenten regulations, 
and also attempted to do our share 
of Catholic Action by joining some 
of the parish societies. But, with all 
this, there seemed to be something 
out of balance. This modern life of 
ours was not giving support to our 
family as it should. In fact, so many 
things seemed to be actually con- 
tradicting what we were trying to 
build. Our varied problems of family 
life and Christian life were becoming 
greater, and worst of all, they were 
going unsolved. There was no or- 
ganized attempt to strengthen the 
marriage bond of husband and wife. 
Then came the Catholic Marriage 
Club with not only a purpose but a 
very definite way of achieving it. 
For us it became a conveyance, a 
means of taking us from the maze of 
confused modern living and placing 
us on the road to good Catholic 
family life. 

How did this CMC operate? Once 
every two weeks we attend the 
Catholic Marriage Club, meet to- 
gether, say the rosary with the 
cther couples present, and then listen 
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to a form of instruction on some 
phase of the Church's teachings 
given by a qualified individual, either 
layman or priest. A period for ques- 
tions follows, and then the meeting 
closes with a prayer to St. Joseph, 
patron of the Christian family. You 
have probably noticed, dear friends, 
that the word together has been 
repeated. And indeed it has! One 
doesn’t go out alone and then return 
to attempt to relay to the other, 
usually very unsuccessfully, some bit 
of enlightening information. Here 


both husband and wife mutually par- 
ticipate in everything the Club has 
to offer, not only for the benefit of 
instruction, but also to stress the 
great importance of teamwork. 
Our meetings do not take place in 
the couples’ homes but usually in 








The CMC stresses the importance of teamwork 


the church or school hall, and there 
is no definite limit to the number of 
couples that may attend a meeting. 
In this way we are not restricted to 
a particular age or social group, and 
maximum utilization is made of the 
instructor’s time and information. 

And of course, you will admit there 
just isn’t any limit to the number of 
subjects which may be dealt with, 
since we do not restrict ourselves 
to the subject of marriage, but we 
seek instruction on all phases of the 
Church’s teachings, dogmas, and 
viewpoint on past history and current 
events. In order to increase our knowl- 
edge of so many important matters, 
the frequency of meetings is not at all 
illogical. 

In addition to these meetings, each 
year we enjoy a Communion Break- 
fast, preceded by a Mass at which 
time the couples renew their mar- 
riage vows. In addition we plan a 
social function, a day of recollection, 


a Cana Conference, and some project 
that aids directly in the promotion of 
Catholic family life, such as_ the 
spread of the message of Fatima. 

Because of all this, dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Catholic, our life together has 
been enriched. Those two _ hours 
every other week have helped to 
give meaning to all the other hours 
of the day. Our activities are moti- 
vated more directly by Catholicism 
taking us on the road to eventual 
complete happiness in Heaven. It is 
the straightest and most pleasant 
road to follow and has many more 
rewards than the detours of materi- 
alism. 

The spiritual benefits received from 
membership in the Club are an exam- 
ple of such rewards. Once a year 
each club has a Mass offered for all 
the living members through the world 
and another Mass for all its deceased 
members. Every rosary said by the 
Club is offered for the following 
three intentions: (1) World Peace, 
(2) Promotion of the Club and unity 
among its members, and (3) the 
special intention of the couple lead- 
ing the recitation of the rosary. 

Now let us mention some of the 
results which have become so ap- 
parent from the method used by the 
Club in striving toward its goal. We, 
as husbands and wives, are now 
realizing the value of the family in 
the pattern of God’s plan and the 
role we and our children are to play 
to make the family what it should be. 
We are now realizing the importance 
of family prayer toward this achieve- 
ment. We are gradually becoming 
aware of the great power and vitality 
of a strong family unit, today when 
materialistic forces are threatening 
the very life of this fundamental cell 
of a strong spiritual society. We are 
learning to do things together and 
go out together and we are gaining 
courage to follow our convictions. We 
are making acquaintances with other 
couples like ourselves, thereby de- 
veloping a bond of strength for up- 
holding that wonderful sacrament— 
Marriage. The Club has become one 
of the most instrumental organiza- 
tions for good in the community and 
is most respected not only by our 
own Catholics but by our Protestant 
neighbors as well. 

We hope, dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Catholic, that you have been able 
to capture a bit of the realism that 
actually exists in this organization 
known as the Catholic Marriage 
Club. Picture it, if you will, in your 
own personal lives as a means of 
making your family life what it was 
destined by God to be. t 

—Doris Hauc 
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A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 


appreciated. 
; Address: 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 
your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 





FOR TIME AND STATION | 





OPINIONS OF A CONVERT 


SUPPOSE SOMEONE TOLD you that in 
your backyard was a treasure, buried 
there first around 2,000 years ago and 
added to constantly through the ages 
until now it is fabulous in richness? 
All you have to do is look for it and it 
is yours; wealth, beauty and splendor 
beyond your wildest imaginings. 
What would you do about it? Dig it 
up immediately, you say. Well, why 
don’t you? All of you have it, without 
discrimination, but so many of you 
never lift a finger, never make a 
move, never so much as think of it. 
The amazing thing about this 
apathy on your part is that you are 
the so-called “Cradle Catholics,” the 
original members of the family, the 
ones who have been Catholics since 
you were infants. You do not make 
use of your own riches; even when it 
belongs to you, you do not appreciate 
it. You even seem to resent the enthu- 
siasm of converts like myself, who are 
so excited about all the wonders 
spread before us, we cannot help talk- 
ing about it. At first I was surprised 
and even a bit hurt. I had been under 
the impression that all Catholics were 
perfectly delighted when a Protestant 
was converted and came home to 
Holy Mother Church. I found out that 
I was mistaken on more than one 
occasion. As, for instance, when a 
very charming little lady whom I 
really thought was happy about my 
conversion, so far forgot herself as to 
say in my presence: “Nasty old con- 
verts! The priests pay more attention 
to them than they do to us!” Or the 
look of amusement or utter aloofness 
that steals across the face of the “born 
Catholic” at the enthusiasm of the 


| convert. “As if I didn’t know that al- 











ready. What does she mean telling 
me,” they seem to be saying. 

A thing still more surprising to the 
convert is the unfamiliarity of the av- 
erage Catholic with the Bible. Now, 
this is a Book many Protestants be- 
lieve and often quote, but since enter- 
ing the Church I have read and heard 
so much about “read the Bible” that I 
thought this must be another incorrect 
opinion. Unhappily in many—far too 
many—cases it is not. There is nothing 
unusual in the fact that I, an Episco- 
palian most of my life, really know 
the Bible, both the Old and the New 
Testaments. I was “brought up” on it, 
expected to study it, and I have been 
reading it all my life. 

I am familiar with the theory that 
because of the stress laid by Protes- 
tants on the Bible, and the unhappy 
fact that there are distressingly many 
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“personal” interpretations of the Scrij 
tures, Catholics have perhaps leaned 
bit too far in the other direction, rel 
ing solely on what they hear read 

the Epistles and Gospels of the Mas 
Nevertheless, for a long time tl 
Popes have been urging the faithf) 


~ 


‘ 


to read the Bible daily, and one hopcs 
that this is a situation that is chan¢- 
ing. After all, the first Bible evc; 
printed was essentially that Catholi: ; 


might read it. Certainly, the sacre 
writings are the greatest part of th: 
treasure you are missing out on. 
Sometimes I have the experience « 
telling Catholics stories about tl 
saints, or explaining certain things t 


them, who, I feel, should be tellin: 


me. It is a queer sensation! All th: 
treasure (so close to the surface th 
they cannot miss it, if only they w 
look), yet useless, because not use: 
Another thing about this treasure 


that every day it is being added to, as 


a depositor puts money in his bank. |! 


is not a forgotten horde. There is lus- 
cious fruit at hand for the hungry 


man; bubbling springs of cool wat 


for the thirsty just at his feet—bu 


they are looking elsewhere. 


I am not young, but if I had all m 


os 


past life and as many years as are 


allotted to me in the future; if I spen 


every available moment of all those 
years in reading and studying the 
glorious literature, meditating on the 


grandeur of the Faith, and the state] 
liturgy of the Church; absorbing an: 


enjoying the riches of art, music an 
poetry—extraordinarily more than a 


other sources combined—I could not 


do more than taste; I would only ski: 
the surface. 


Yet here are Holy Mother Church s 
children taking it all for granted, an‘ 
missing out on their glorious heritag«! 


To me, life is now a thrilling adver 
ture. Every day I turn another pag 
in the greatest Mystery, the most e 
citing glory of them all. 

If I am often lonely it is becaus 
my Protestant friends (those who ha\ 
not dropped me as a brand fit for th 
burning, or, at least, as mad) are n 
interested, or else they react with r¢ 
sentment, fearing I am trying to cor 
vert them. And my Catholic frien: 
—at least, too many of them—look : 
me as if I were peculiar, or else see: 
embarrassed and change the subjec 
So many marvelous discoveries eve! 
day, and so seldom anyone to shai 


them with in friendly, stimulatin 


conversation. 
—Mary WILLIs SHELBUR? 
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SPORTS 


by JOE CAHILL 


BASEBALL MAINTAINS the distinction 
of being America’s national pastime 
despite persistent inroads on the part 
of basketball and football. There is no 
clearer illustration of this than the 
heidlines that fairly dominated the 
sports pages this winter. 

[he most provocative, if not the 
most newsworthy, of the hot stove cir- 
cut did not concern a player, mana- 
ge or even the controversial expansion 
program. Rather it was the blazing 
he idline piece on baseball’s most rest- 
less, peripatetic, incomparably ener- 
ge ic executive—Frank Lane. 

sane is as restful as a hurricane, it 
he; been said, but baseball has thrived 
on his.moves and manipulations. Now 
he is in the act again, having taken 
o\-r as General Manager of the stag- 
geing Kansas City franchise. 

The folks in Cleveland will not es- 

pecially miss their controversial GM 
iter. The Indian fans simply never 
forgave or forgot Lane’s dealing away 
their homer-hitting idol Rocky Cola- 
vio for singles hitting Harvey Kuenn 
Detroit. 
[his makes the fourth stop in 12 
years for the Trader. Previously he 
had served with the ‘Chicago White 
Sox, the St. Louis Cardinals and most 
recently the Cleveland Indians. His 
400 player and manager deals form 
some sort of record among general 
managers. 

\ dynamic, colorful and often bom- 
bastic type, the 65 year old Lane 
second guesses ball players and mana- 
gers alike. While stationed in St. 
Louis he was even moved to criticize 
the incomparable Stan Musial. This, 
of course, was pure heresy in Busch 
Stadium. 

This didn’t faze Mr. Lane who 
staunchly opposes the status quo. In 
another unprecedented move, he liter- 
ally rocked the foundation of baseball 
when he negotiated a trade of mana- 
gers. In this bit of sleight of hand, he 
sent Manager Joe Gordon to the Tigers 
in a swap for Jimmie Dykes. 

\s implausible as some of his moves 
seem at the time, no one can quarrel 
with the over-all success of the fran- 
chises under Lane’s command. At 
Chicago, for example, he assumed con- 
trol of a last place club in 1949. 
Eventually trading away every mem- 
ber of the original team, he moved the 
White Sox from eighth place to third 
with an attendant increase at the box 
office of nearly a half million. 

Lane now assumes similar responsi- 
bility as with the White Sox. The 
Athletics, too, are in last place. Lane 
al:eady concedes that every player on 


=> 
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the roster is material for “judicious” 
trading. “The good players we'll keep 
and they will not find their way to 
Yankee Stadium or any other stadium 
if they are good” Lane assured the 
Kansas City fans. 

Lane has yet to develop a pennant 
winner though he has never failed to 
excite with his wizardry at the trad- 
ing post. 


CUBAN CATASTROPHE 


While on the subject of baseball, 
Fidel Castro, the Communist puppet 
in Cuba, may well throw a monkey 
wrench into the works of the Major 
Leagues. 

Just as baseball was being geared 
for its expansion program, diamond 
brass became fearful that Castro 
would prevent Cuban ball players 
from coming here for the 1961 season. 

Several outstanding players such as 
Minnie Minoso, Camilio Pascual and 





Be participants rather than spectators 


Pedro Ramos would be affected. Any 
action along this line hasn’t been 
taken by Castro since Cuban citizens 
were not being prohibited from enter- 
ing the United States. However, the 
United States is discouraging Ameri- 
cans from going to Cuba and conse- 
quently, Castro might retaliate with 
dictatorial measures that would pre- 
vent Cubans from coming to the 
United States. 


BOOM CITY 


From dawn to dusk, from January 
to December, Los Angeles has billed 
the busiest sport agenda in the country 
for 1961. Taking the play from New 
York City, erstwhile sports capital of 
the nation, The City of Angels is mak- 
ing an all-out effort to corral the best 
in sports for west coast fans. 

It all began with the Rose Bowl 
game on January Ist when a peren- 
nial throng of 100,000 watched Wash- 


Minnesota 


storm over the 
Gophers. But that was merely the 
beginning. Look at some of the other 
sports bill-of-fare: Two Big League 
baseball teams, the Dodgers in the 
National and the Angels in the Amer- 


ington 


ican; professional basketball; two 
major college (USC and UCLA) foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball and track 
schedules; at least six world champion- 
ship fights; four major golf tourna- 
ments; and innumerable yachting, 
swimming, skin diving, harness and 
thoroughbred horse racing events. 

New York with three baseball clubs 
matches the west coast boom town for 
six months of the year, but hardly 
presents a sports menu as zestful as 
the California city does around the 
calendar. 


ACCENT ON FITNESS 

The recent Presidential campaign 
will be remembered as possibly the 
most vigorous and physically punish- 
ing in the history of modern politics. 
It is little wonder then that President 
John F. Kennedy places an accent on 
physical condition. 

Raised midst the sand and salt of 
captivating Cade Cod, our new Presi- 
dent developed an ardent love for 
outdoor living with special emphasis 
on competitive sports. He sails—often 
single-handed—his 25 foot centerboard 
sloop around the bay at Hyannisport, 
Mass. He is a powerful swimmer and 
was a member of the varsity team at 
Harvard. It was an unfulfilled ambi- 
tion to sail—and win—a Newport- 
Bermuda craft in the rugged race 
across the ocean. 

The President is a fierce competi- 
tor with an insatiable will to win. 
This goes for sailing or swimming, 
skin-diving or golfing, or a game of 
touch football which he enjoys play- 
ing so much with members of the 
large Kennedy family. 

His yen for physical fitness paid 
off handsomely for him during the 
war. Not only did he save himself 
from the desperate waters off Japan 
after his PF boat was splintered by a 
Japanese. destroyer, but also he mus- 
tered enough reserve to rescue fellow 
crewmen. 

When the President is not busily 
engaged in athletic activity, he can be 
found in the stands viewing a game 
such as the Orange Bow] fray between 
Navy and Missouri at Miami on Janu- 
ary 2nd. 

In a recent national publication, 
President Kennedy outlined his plan 
for a physically stronger and more 
vigorous America. “We do not want 
our children” he said, “to become a 
generation of spectators. Rather, we 
want each of them to be a participant 
in the vigorous life.” 
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The Moonlight Problem 


Continued from page 26 


aren't. To reach a solution, we must 
go beyond the individual moon- 
lighter himself. We must take a cold 
and calculating look at the conditions 
which have caused this tide of multi- 
ple job holders. Namely: inflation, 
shorter work-weeks brought about by 
mechanized operations, increased 
union demands for a bigger piece of 
the profits, a higher standard of living 
and increased attention to style, 
model, cost and impressiveness of 
autos, TV sets, appliances, clothes 
and other material things... these 
are all contributing to the problem. 

What to do about it? Well, a wise 
man once observed that recognition 
of the fact a problem exists is a 
giant step toward its solution. I do 
not propose to offer a panacea for 
solving the situation, but I do hon- 
estly believe we need more equi- 
table wage standards and a_ broad 
economic education campaign aimed 
at showing husbands and_ wives 
their major responsibility lies in their 
home—in spending time with their 
children. I believe our high divorce 
rate, increased crime among _ juve- 
niles, general drop in moral fiber— 
all can be called by-products of 
moonlighting and situations where 
both parents work, often excessive 
hours. 

This is not written as a view to 
alarm anyone. But I do submit that 
if the continuing trend keeps up, it 
will do as much to break down the 
American home as any other factor 
yet named. Thinking working people, 
management executives, clergymen, 
politicians, educators, physicians and 
others might band together to de- 
velop a crusade to save our own 
society from serious sickness of the 
mind, body, and soul from within our 
ranks or the stated red threat to 
“dominate our grandchildren” might 


well be more possible than we care 
to admit. 

Moonlighting, like gambling, drink- 
ing, or anything else where excess 
enters into the picture can be habit- 
forming. It is a capable of ruining 
the human body, the mind, and the 
home as any other habit. We all 
have to meet next week’s bills and 
it’s getting tougher to do each day. 
But, just to keep a sense of propor- 
tion about the whole thing, keep in 
mind the reason why you have bills 
to pay, why you work at all. Then, 
in most instances, I am sure, you 
will agree with me that too much 
time spent in seeking security through 
work defeats the whole purpose. It’s 
something to think about for the dec- 


ade ahead. t 
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Co-Ops In The Mission Fields 
Continued from page 9 

takes them for granted. He did not 
have any choice in acquiring them. 
Nor does he now want a choice. He 
laughs at the idea that Communism 
could ever take either away from him. 
Instead of having real love for his 
country or patriotism, he is often a 
nationalist. Instead of being a real 
Catholic, his religion is external and 
made up of symbols. Both are of- 
ficial badges, one for this life, the 
other for eternal life. Both must be 
given external respect, but neither 
is taken too seriously. 

This is the mentality that makes 
it difficult for the missioner to reach 
Latin American men. About the only 
time they come near the Church is 
for the big “fiestas.” The Latin-Amer- 
ican fiesta is something very special. 
It consists of three features: the 
political—speeches of praise for the 
country and its leaders; the religious 
—processions and sermons praising 
the Patronal Saint; the entertaining 
—dancing and the like. 
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The political talks and_ religious 
sermons of fiestas do little to mae 
for better citizens, or better Catho- 
lics. This contact with men is brief 
and emotional. The Cooperative eon- 
tact is enduring, constant and con- 
vincing—it does build men mora'ly 
and makes them responsible citize: s. 
The good missioner, however, wll 
not simply organize and promcte 
these social programs just to attrect 
men to his Church, nor just as a 
means of combatting Communism. | ‘e 
will do it for a more basic reason 
—namely, because he wants 0 
demonstrate that he is more than n 
“official” priest, that he is more th 
a “foreign” missioner, that he is a 
good Christian trying to fulfill Chris:’s 
own commandment of “loving t 
neighbor as thyself for the love 
God.” Cooperatives are good for t): 
country and good for the Chur 
They help man, body and soul, to 
enjoy a fuller life. t 
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Lent: Time Of Sacrifice 

Continued from page 7 

to press from His body the last breath 
of life. 

Sorrow brought about His death. 
And death on a cross is an atrocious 
death and human words cannot ex- 
press its frightful horrors. Historians 
are in common agreement on. this. 
The savage barbarity of man_ has 
found nothing more cruel than this 
torture. Remember the terrifying ex- 
pression which one day escaped from 
the lips of Cicero, the Roman orator: 
“This is the most cruel and terrible 
of agonies.” 

If it is true that God is good-— 
infinitely good—why did Jesus Chris 
suffer? Why did He die? If it is t 
presence of suffering in the world 
that confounds us, how _ infinitely 
more confounded we are by the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ. 

At the foot of the cross and in 
front of the divine Victim we repe it 
to ourselves the great question: Wy 
suffering? This is the reply of tie 
omnipotent and eternal God: He us 
wounded for our iniquities and 
was bruised for our sins; the chasi s- 
ment of our peace was upon hi 
and by his bruises we are healc |. 

Here is the key to the myste: 
We have sinned; Jesus Christ hs 
borne the pain. We incurred tie 
curse; He suffered the affliction. Ve 
were sick, diseased, abominable; lie 
by His wounds prepared the reme:!y 
for all our evils. God spared us, but 
He did not spare His only beloved 
Son. Nor did the Son spare Hims: If 
although it was freely and of His 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Michale Di Milia, Jr., Mary Dolan, 
Josephine Mischan, Romolo Daloia, 
Gertrude Dick, Daniel J. Maloney, 
James Sheehan, Stella E. Smith, 
Nora McGuire, Robert Richmond, 
John Nugent, Stella Stratman, Sally 
Kridgen, Francis Lent, Frank 
Brennan, Sr., Stephen Kane, Pear] 
Tuppers, Patrick Henshon, Charles 
Aucoin, Michael Courtois, Margaret 
Cardillo, Ellen L. Wade, Margaret 
Raleigh, Edward J. Kelley, Mrs. 
Francis Disney, Mrs. Peter Gillen, 
Patrick Currid, William Garrahan, 
Gertrude E. Markey, Joseph Burns, 
Maria Carmella Tiso, Margaret 
Klinger, Annie M. Snider, Anna 
Holick, J. M. 
Kolomaznik, Mary Schmitt, Joseph 


Harned, Timothy A. McCarthy, 


Quintero, Mary 


William Thompson, Leon Geiser, 
Martin Luger, William Lounsbury, 
Farrell Blaney, Mrs. Bernard Fitz- 
simmons, Arthur Holland, Mr. 
Lyons, Sara Mayner, Catherine 
Sloan, Mr. Cardillo, Rose O’Toole, 
Louis Francis, Dr. Thomas F. 
Nevins, Nolan Hussey, Genevieve 
Moore, Catherine McGuire, Paul 
Cantrelle, Sister Mary Laurentine 
Ruth, Edward McGuire, Thomas 


Horgan, Mary Ciccarelli. 
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own will that He was delivered into 
the hands of sinners. 

This is the answer to the question, 
why suffering: Suffering is for sin. 
For what sins? For your sins and for 
my sins. Thus it is sin which acquired 
the devilish power to shatter the 
most pure body and soul of the be- 
loved Son of God. This is why the 
blood-stained Cross of Good Friday 
denounces sin as a murderer, since 
it killed the Son of Mary. 

In view of this, it is not possible 
for the Christian to love Jesus Christ 
with his whole heart if he does not 
at the same time detest sin which is 
the satanic executioner of the Victim 
of Calvary. In the presence of this 
cross, we must never forget the fact 
that of the two of us—Christ and my- 
self—it was I, the sinner, who by my 
iniquities did not hestitate to bring 
about His death. 

We must undergo suffering. This 
is the long and the short of it. In 
the Acts of the Apostles it is ex- 
pressed as follows, “It is through 
many tribulations that we must enter 
the kingdom of God.” 

Suffering is a road. That road, 
though frequently a hard one, is not 
a long one. At its end there is a 
bright terminal—heaven, the kingdom 
of God Himself. 

Long ago the prophet Job asked 
the question about the length of 
man’s life. His answer was that man’s 
life on earth is not long. What is a 
life of thirty or forty years when it 
has gone by. Nor is it all sadness 
here below. There are many bright 
and joyous days in which the 
heavens and the earth are all alive 
with joy and harmony. Along. this 
road of life we meet loved ones who 
encourage and assist us. We meet 
Jesus; we meet Mary. We have gone 
to Jesus in the tabernacle in silent 
and solitary prayer. We have asked 
Mary to help and console us. 

At the end of the road, there is 
Heaven. In Heaven no disappoint- 
ment, no anguish, no sorrow will be 
found. No barren winter nor dark 
night is there. Fullness of life and 
the vision of eternal love will forever 
be mine. And this will last forever. 

These truths lead St. Paul to de- 
clare that “the sufferings of the pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come which 
will be revealed in us.” 

As Christians we accept the Cross. 
Though it is hard and bitter, we have 
merited it a hundred times by ow 
sins. The Cross will be our light along 
the road of this life. It will lead us 
onward to Heaven and to the arms 
of Christ our Saviour and into the 
presence of Mary our Mother. t 








On Washington’s 
Birthday 


Something most Americans can 
do if they become exhausted with 
TV news reports on Laos, Algeria, 
or Cuba is to get out in the fresh 
air and do a little traveling. It may 
bevonly a one-day jaunt, maybe on 
Washington’s birthday. 

The first thing that should give 
us a feeling of well-being is the 
vastness and variety of our land. 
Within striking distance of almost 
every city lie stretches of plain or 
mountains, each with its mystery. 

North of the world’s greatest 
city is the paradise of woods and 
waterfalls called the Adirondacks. 
If you miss a turn (like I once 
did) when leaving Boston you 
soon find yourself approaching the 
sand dunes of Cape Cod. Going 
west from Chicago there is the 
Mississippi, the level plains, the 
Rockies, with deserts and valleys— 
before the shores of the Pacific. 

Every region has its own sub- 
limity. The sheer space of central 
Wyoming, the adobe - sprinkled 
towns of the southwest, the city on 
the lake that never freezes sur- 
rounded by mountains which are 
always snow-capped. 

Besides these countless places 
which the Creator made for us, 
there is the connection with his- 
tory. The conquering and settling 
of America is as memorable as that 
of any country. Everywhere signs 
along the road mark historical 
spots. A sign outside a gas station 
at Murphy, North Carolina states 
that here DeSoto and his men en- 
camped in 1540. Near Cortlandt- 
ville, N.Y. a rock commemorating 
Revolutionary War widows quotes 
Milton: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Around Gettys- 
burg it is still possible to find 
buried Civil War muskets. 

Traveling through this amazing 
spectacle which is America, we be- 
gin to ponder the equally amazing 
social energy of Americans. As 
numerous as National Parks are our 
plans for public housing, social 
security, education, libraries, ete. 
The depressed, the blind, the para- 
plegics, the alcoholics, the insane 
are all helped by American proj- 
ects. 

Yes, to move down our street 
and out onto the open road is a 
way to see the greatness of Amer- 
ica. t 

—DeESALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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ANTIQUES 


A COUPLE OF YEARS ago, most 
Americans didn’t know a Chippen- 
dale from a chipmunk. Today, their 
homes are crammed with old chests, 
pine tables, dry sinks...and other 
“remembrances of things past.” A 
craze for antiques has swept the 
country! 

Many Americans, who “don’t know 
anything about antiques, but know 
what they like,” are being stung... 
because they have only a_ sketchy 
knowledge of values. Unscrupulous 
dealers have been unloading over- 
priced pieces and crude fakes on 
novices. Recently, so much trash has 
flooded the market that the problem 
will remain for years. Once a worth- 
less piece has been bought by an 
innocent collector, it may start a long, 
colorful career... being sold from 
person to person in good faith. 

An interesting story is recorded by 
Herreshoff, the blind builder of rac- 
ing yachts, who had trained his sense 
of touch to compensate him for the 
loss of sight. It was noticed that he, 
alone among the guests refrained 
from favorable comment after ex- 
amining, with his fingers, a cabinet 
which his hostess was proudly dis- 
playing as a production of Queen 
Anne’s days. Upon being questioned 
privately by a friend, Herreshoff 
replied: “Ill let you into a secret if 
you don’t breathe a word of it to our 
good friend, Mrs. X.” The promise 
having been given, Herreshoff led 
the way to the cabinet and, extract- 
ing a drawer, ran the tips of his 
fingers over the bottom and chuckled 
as he said, “Circular saws in 1710! ! 
Poor Mrs. X.” His exquisite sense of 
touch had immediately detected the 
circular tearing of the wood fibres 
in the drawer bottom never found up- 
on either the inside or exterior of 
genuine oak or walnut furniture of 
the period. 

How can you protect yourself 
from unscrupulous dealers? By some 
basic knowledge of “antiquing.” 

Benjamin Raubvogel, Curator of 
the White Horse Cellar Museum of 
Tavern Memorabilia in New York 
City, offers some expert advice... 

“First of all,” he advises, “know 
what an antique is. Technically, it’s 
any piece of furniture made _ prior 
to 1830...roughly the date that 
machine-made articles came _ into 
common use. Furniture made before 
then comes high. Most collectors, 
though, consider any article more 
than 100 years old an antique.” 

“Learn something. about patina, 
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the color and texture of old sur- 
faces,” Mr. Raubvogel continues. 
“Patina is your clue to age and value. 
It’s a complicated subject... but the 
more you know, the less likely you'll 
be guiled. Authentic patina is even 
in color, and only penetrates a few 
thousandths of an inch.” 

Mr. Raubvogel tells us that the 
old joiners chose their wood lovingly. 
Pine and oak furniture was made of 
carefully matched boards . . . and 
rarely had knots. Suppose you spot 
a high-priced hutch table which 
youre told was early 19th century. 
There are a few knots and the patina 
looks very suspiciously unweathered. 
Here’s how to test your theory that 
it’s a fake. Carry a ruler when you 
shop. Most modern lumber, especial- 
ly white pine, comes in a standard 





Benjamin Raubvogel knows genuine antiques 


thickness of 7/8” or 16/25”. If each 
board is 7/8” thick—best not buy. 

If furniture is hand-pegged, ex- 
amine the pegs closely. “Joiners made 
dowels by hand...and they were 
never perfectly round,” Mr. Raub- 
vogel explains. “In fact, they were so 
out-of-round they were sometimes al- 
most square. Only machine-made 
pegs are perfectly shaped.” The 
same applies to chair legs... hand- 
made legs weren’t perfectly round 
either... diameter varies slightly on 
the length of leg. 

If youre buying an old cupboard 
with glass doors, check the glass. If 
it’s perfectly smooth, flat and trans- 
parent, you can “see through” the 
fake. 

Old English and Irish glassware 
is exceeding interesting to collect. 
Roughly classified, it consists of bot- 
tles, mugs, tumblers, wine glasses, 
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beer glasses, cordial glasses, swe t- 
meat holders, jugs, teapots, bow |s 
and epergnes; either blown or cit, 
or both. Ware made subsequent to 
the accession of Queen Victoria dies 
not interest collectors; ware as ea ly 
as Queen Anne’s reign is exceedii ; 
ly scarce. The range of collecting | es 
between the two. 

Cut glass is the easiest to count: r- 
feit. It is also more easily conform d 
with moulded glass. Blown glass is 
counterfeited but with little succes, 
The collector’s eye, often with a lit le 
education, begins to discriminate | e- 
tween old and fairly modern gl: ss 
by mere sight, and by color mcre 
than by shape. 

Oxides and other impurities tin ze 
the old glass metal, sometimes wit! a 
blackish hue, sometimes (as_ in 
Waterford and other Irish glass) wth 
a blue, sometimes with a milkiness 
and sometimes with a pale cobalt ti 
You detect the coloration best by 
contrast with a _ white tablecloth. 
Modern glass is whitish—not a paper 
or cotton white, but a white which 
is the result of perfect translucency 
and the absence of impurities in the 
metal. Place an 18th Century wine 
glass and one made recently agaist 
a white cloth, and your eye will 
perceive the difference of color. Once 
that is recognized, you will know 
whether a glass is old or not. 

A good test for cut glass is the feel 
test. In fine old cut glass the surface 
is satin like. The cutting is shallow: 
the cuts are a little uneven, because 
done by hand: the edges of the cuts 
are palpable (as they are not when 
the glass is a moulded one) and the 
whole surface has a smooth, slippery, 
silky feel. It is a cold feel too, com- 
pared to that of modern glass. The 
edges of the ornamentation in modern 
moulded glass feel dull and rounded, 
compared to the old edges that were 
cut. A good deal of old Bristol blown 
glass was moulded in part of the svr- 
face: it would then have a rounded, 
ivory feel. 

Another thing to look for in «‘d 
glassware is the pontil end. At te 
base of a piece of old _ glasswa:e 
which was hand blown, you will fi d 
either a lump or a depression in | .e 
center of the base. This is whv ve 
the glass stem was broken aw y 
from the pontil. 

Someone once defined an antig 'e 
business as a shop that buys « d 
furniture and sells rare antiqu s. 
While most dealers are hone-t, 
theyre in business to get as muh 
as they can from their wares. 

Armed with basic knowledge, yo Il 
be able to distinguish “old furnitw 
from rare antiques. t 
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Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 
his dying he is born again to eternal life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 


by our prayers and masses help the souls who have gone on before us. 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 


RGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $ 7 _ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 


es ee ee 2 - Living 7 a 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


nd to. £ — Enrolled by 
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The Graymoor Friars Offer You 


Their Graymoor Annuity Plan 


A secure investment for elderly 
people who are dependent for 
their living upon the interest 
they receive from money which 


they have saved or inherited. 


Interest on your bonds will 
provide secure, comfortable 
living for the rest of your life. 
You will also have the consola- 
tion of knowing that your origi- 
nal investment will be used 
solely for the Glory of God and 


the Salvation of Souls: 


I. In building mission churches 


and schools. 


2. In the education of deserv- 
ing young men for the mis- 


sionary priesthood. 
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The Graymoor 
Annuity Plan 





TEACHES THE WISDOM 
THAT BRINGS LIFE 





Never A Deferred Payment In 33 Years 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, N.Y. 


Without obligation, send me further information 


about your Graymoor Annuity Plan. 


Name 





Address. 








City Zone State 


I. Pays cash dividends as long as you live. 

2. Every six months you receive an interest 
check. 

3. No commissions, no legal fees, no inherit- 
ance taxes involved. 

The best investment for TIME AND ETERNITY. 

For information and booklet, write to: Very 


Reverend Father Angelus, $.A., Graymoor, 
Garrison, N.Y. 














